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Memo From The C&O To 
The New York Central 


Why not have a through coast-to-coast train instead of merely 








“through sleeping cars’? Passengers could be spared all that 
stalling in Chicago—and save hours of traveling time. 


A word to the public: 


It is an unusual circumstance when the 
largest owners of a business must present 
their ideas to the management in the public 
press instead of in a Directors’ meeting. 


But though the C&O is now the largest 
owner of the New York Central, our officers 
may not sit on its Board of Directors, nor 
may the C&O have any voice in the Cen- 
tral’s affairs, until the wheels of the Inter- 
slate Commerce Commission grind out an 
approval. 


It appears now that this may take months 
to win. Meanwhile we are making our 
recommendations in this way. What you 
will find here is merely a sample of the kind 
of thinking the C&O would like to con- 
tribute to the Central—in the interest of the 
railroad and of you the traveler. 


To the New York Central: 


Knowing your sincere interest in 
improving passenger service, the C&O 
urges your immediate consideration of a 
through coast-to-coast train. 


It is badly needed. It is practical. 
There is evidence that it would pay. 


Why should businessmen have to lose 
thousands of man-hours every year sitting 
it out in railroad yards at Chicago? 


The coast-to-coast traveler is now 
given what is called “through service.” 
But that service is more a phrase than a 
fact. He no longer has to change cars, but 
his trip is still interrupted by several 
hours of waiting at Chicago. He can either 
kill time in the city or waste it staring 
at freight cars in a switching yard. 


The C&O, whose appeal to the public 
won the first steps in through service two 
years ago, still believes that through 
passengers are not being well served. Why 
shouldn’t we have a through train, by 
arrangement with a western road, that 
would go through Chicago with no more 
delay than other through trains have at 
Kansas City, Washington or New York? 


Airplanes go through Chicago without 
layovers. You can travel through Chicago 
by bus with less delay than with the 
present so-called “through sleeping cars’’! 
Why should the train traveler alone be 
penalized? 


Is it Practical? 


When the C&O first urged through 
service, other railroads objected that there 
wouldn’t be enough demand to support 
it. Today demand is so great that through 
sleepers represent the most profitabl. sleep- 
ing-car business in the country! These cars 
average more than $50,000 a year from 
sleeping car tickets alone. There is clear- 
ly enough demand to justify a trans- 
continental train. 


Today the traveler in a through sleep- 
ing car bound from New York to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco must leave 





hours earlier than he should. And he 
must spend three to six hours marking 
time in Chicago before his train for the 
Coast is ready to leave. 


Travel from west to east is even worse. 
Aboard the fastest through sleeping car, 
the passenger must leave Los Angeles at 
noon, arrive in Chicago at noon—then 
hang around until Century time at 5 
o’clock. Surely the Central and a western 
road could get together on a through train 
to avoid all this needless waste of time. 


Why not Do it Now? 


The C &O strongly urges this improve- 
ment. We believe that if the Central 
would initiate it, you would gain a great 
competitive advantage over other rail- 
roads servicing the coast-to-coast trav- 
eler. Both the Central’s customers and its 
stockholders would win! 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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WHATS AHEAD 


SUCCESSFUL THIRD — 


Shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three genera- 
tions. So goes the proverb—but there are 
exceptions. A. Wyn Williams’ profile of 
Nelson Rockefeller in Forses next issue 
should convince anyone that there’s stil) 
plenty of enterprise and ability in America’s 
richest family. 

Grandson of the fabulous John D., young 
Nelson currently heads the “most colossa) 
real-estate development in the world”: New 
York’s Rockefeller Center. But his chief 
claim to fame lies in his work in patching 
up this country’s reputation in South Amer- 
ica, and in helping the southern countries 
boost their standard of living. In recognition 
of his accomplishments in this field he was 
recently chosen one of America’s top 50 
business leaders in Forses 30th anniversary 
poll. 

You'll enjoy Williams’ revealing “profile” 
of this third-generation Rockefeller in the 
February 15 Forses. And you'll undoubtedly 
be surprised at the problems he considers 
most pressing in the years ahead. 


ANTI-BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


Are you one of those “let George do it” 
business men who chronically complain 
about the amount of “anti-business” legisla- 
tion passed by Congress but who do little 
to combat-it? Or do you interest yourself 
actively in this problem, at least by thor- 
oughly familiarizing yourself with the back- 
ground and qualifications of the men for- 
whom you cast your ballot? 

According to U. S. Senator Alexander 
Wiley, “Business men generally tend to be 
too lethargic about their representatives. 
But never forget that it’s up to you, as @ 
business man, to fight to keep in Congress 
men who are not inimical to business.” 

Now being readied fom publication is a 
hard-hitting article by Senator Wiley on this 
subject. Titled “You and Your Congress 
man,” it’s an instructive analysis as to just 
what steps you can take to elect Representa- 
tives and Senators who'll sit on the business 
side of the legislative fence. 

Included are the five main fronts on which 
you, as a business man, can maintain con- 
tact with your Congressmen, plus a 10-point 
checklist whereby you can not only appraise 
whether your representatives deserve re 
election but also size up potential candidates 
who have not yet served in Congress. 

With 435 Representatives and 32 Senators 
up for election this year—men whose actions 
will have a vital effect on business—Senator 
Wiley’s article is of pointed significance to 
every business man, large or small. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


Another Forses report on opportunities in 
promising businesses; an appraisal of new 
trends in employee recreation, with prac- 
tical pointers on how to set up a year-round 
recreation “calendar”; plus all the regular 
Forses features and services, including up-- 
to-the-minute and authoritative appraisals in 
the field of stocks and finance. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Reuks and Bankers 


- $ 611,948,578.40 

















U. S. Government Obligations . . . . + + «+ 1,255,329,289.28 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . +». + + © + 851,404,578.55 
Public Securities . . -$ © 82,169,795.98 
Stock of the Federal Sam Bank 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . 10,330,173.56 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 11,235,785.55 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. . . . « «© « 10,813,338.67 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 1,308,353.92 
124,857,447.68 
Bank Premises . ._ 28e« © © @ @ , 6 2 6 of 4,872,577.78 
Ouher Renl Metste . . 2 © co ew ec eo eo eo 131,085.40 
Total Resources . . . + « « «© $2,848,543,557.09 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Ys 02 6.8 6 &-@ $ 100,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .. . « « «+  200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . « « 60,666,665.58 





Total Capital Funds . . 
Deposits . . oe e 
Treasurer’s Gliese Outtandiag > 


- $ 360,666,665.58 
36,321,724.72 


$2, 415, 337, 561. 97 





Total Deposits. . . 
Acceptances . . ° 
Less: Own enemies: Held 

for Investment . . . « « 


- « « « « 2,451,659,286.69 
19,292,953.31 


7,376,899.73 





Dividend Payable January 2, 1948 

Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . . . seo 

Accounts Payable, a for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . . .« 


11,916,053.58 
3,000,000.00 


2,164,365.93 
19,137,185.31 





Total Liabilities . 


36,217,604.82 
« $2,848,543,557.09 











Securities carried at $96,332,135.48 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Savings save nations. 


Unless we can draw more private cap)- 


tal, public ownership. 


Truman palpably doesn’t realize this. 
Or does he? 


Republicans’ best bet: Eisenhower. 


Truman is proving himself a politicia:. 
rather than a statesman. 


A surplus never hurt anyone. 


Workers, here and in Britain, are pro 
ducing more. 


A most healthy sign. 


That Petrillo can forbid sound recora. 
ings is unsound. 


Avoid debt. 
Prediction: Russia won't rule the world 
Tax co-operatives equitably. 


Among America’s strongest bulwarks: 
Insurance companies. 


Support U. S. Middle-East oil owner 
ship. 


More homes are assured. 


“We sold Americans our products; 
now sell them our system—the same 
way.”—ArTHuR H. (Rep) MOorTLey. 


Fight expansion of Federal enterprises 


They are already unwieldy, beyond 
competent management. 


Produce! 
Keep U. S. shipbuilding afieat. 


A 75% excess surplus tax: Excessive. 


Multi-billion spending, under the 
Marshall Plan, should not be entrusted 
to bureaucrats. 


Such big business should be scrutinized 
by big business men. 


Ax taxes! 


FORBES 
; 
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READERS SAY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


You have been running some interesting 
articles about the public relations depart- 
ments of certain cerporations and labor 
anions. 

You may be interestec in my experience 
with your own organization. 

Back in 1922 the boom following the first 
World War had collapsed. I was in need of 
« new job. I had graduated from college in 
chemistry and had spent six years in the 
production end of the new chemical industry, 
but decided to try a new field—economics, 
business cycles and forecasting. I wanted 
very much to talk at length with someone 
of broad experience in business affairs. 

I wrote to Mr. Forbes and asked him for 
an interview. He spent a good part of an 
afternoon answering my questions and sup- 
plying a lot of other information about which 
{ did not even knew enough to ask. The 
interview straightened me out mentally. | 
got a clear idea of what I wanted to do and 
where to find it. 

I made a new connection in a completely 
different field, and eight years later was 
sales manager of the organization. 

I will always be very grateful to Mr. 
forbes for the time and help he gave to a 
complete stranger—Ernest L. Tayior, 
General Aniline Works, New York, N. Y. 


4 QUESTION 


The issue of November 15th certainly was 
@ eulogy of the 50 chosen individuals. .. . 
Whether they are actually leaders is a moot 
question. 

I very much doubt if any of those present 
at the Forses dinner today could start at 
the bottom of their own companies and, no 
matter what their ability, reach any position 
of eminence without some sponsorship. This 
is particularly true of the New York com- 
panies represented, and more especially so 
in the case of their subsidiaries—W. C. 
Biockx, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


The majority of the “50 Foremost” rose 
to their present high positions through sheer 
merit in very trying times. We believe they 
could do it again if they started today.—Eb. 


U.S.S.R. AND THE U. S. 


Why so dogmatic on the Russian situa- 
tion? Give them a chance, for God’s sake. 
What do you expect of a set-up that’s barely 
30 years old? 

If Russia tried to negotiate oil leases in 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia or anywhere 
else in this part of the world, you’d probably 
favor an immediate declaration of war. But 
it’s perfectly all right for us to go to Iran, 
frak and Arabia (countries much closer to 
Russia than we are to Central America) 
and storm in the daily press because U.S.S.R. 
tries to get an oil contract out of Iran. 

You feel pretty good apparently about the 
devaluation of the Ruble. Don’t you remem- 
ber when ex-Secretary Mellon was tendered 
a complimentary dinner before leaving for 
the U. S. in the Spring of 1933? There was 
considerable uneasiness about the banking 
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CONTINENTAL 
SO MANY 


TORS POWERS 
ES OF TRUCKS 


Chances are that a good many 
\. of the trucks you passed on the 
—i=E\ way to your office this morning 

$5000) me were Continental-powered. This 
preference for ‘Continental Red Seal engines in a 
highly competitive industry has, of course, sound basis 
in the performance of the product itself. 






Continental engines are engi- 
neered for heavy-duty transporta- 
tion work; most of them reflect 
war-born advances in materials, design, and produc- 
tion technique. In them, economy of operation and 


maintenance, as well as dependability, are carried to 
new peaks. 





Continental transportation en- 
‘ gines are made in gasoline models, 
covering a range from 10 to 250 
h.p., and in three Diesel models. This enables the 
manufacturer to select the Red Seal engine exactly 
suited to his needs — the engine built for the job. 


























Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 























BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our CoLteaguse on ne , re 


Perhaps it is because orders, partic- 
ularly repeat orders, are definite proofs 
of satisfaction that comparatively few 
buyers take the trouble to give any 
other expression of their esteem. As a 
rule, some unexpected or special qual- 
ity or service is required to draw forth 
compliments in writing. Hence Revere 
was exceptionally pleased to receive 
the following letter: 

“As you may know, we have dupli- 
cate dies with several firms for reasons 
that are obvious. However, we re- 
cently ran an experimental time study 
on two batches of identical goods from 
your firm and from another source. 
The results will 


make the difference that they seem 
to with goods from other reputable 
sources. 

“If this information and the tech- 
nical data relating to it can ever be 
of value to you and your firm, please 
feel free to call upon us at any time.” 

This heart-warming letter assured 
us again that the infinite pains taken 
in our laboratories and mills to main- 
tain standards and specifications are 
continuing to guarantee the customer 
satisfaction without which we could 
not have survived for 147 years. 

However, our purpose in revealing 
this letter was not to pat ourselves on 

the back, but to 





amaze you. 

“We have found 
that for uniform 
quality and excel- 
lence of raw finish 
your extrusions 
stand head and 
shoulder above all 
other sources that 
we have had contact 
with since forming 








point up what we 
have said so often 
in the past: that a 
successful relation- 
ship between buyer 
and seller depends 
upon a full inter- 
change of informa- 
tion as to products 
and processes, suc- 
cesses as well as fail- 








this corporation and 
with sources that the writer was famil- 
iar with before the war in the midwest. 
“During the running of this study, 
we found that we could cut and color 
with a complex compound in a double 
pass on a pleated buff and produce a 
superior finish in a saving of up to 
one-half of the time it took us to pro- 
duce a similar finish on the same item 
of the same alloy from another source. 
“More important to us, however, 
was the fact that we find your mate- 
rials to be much more consistent and 
that we do not find that ‘batches’ 


ures. No less than 
the compliment, the letter of com- 
plaint is also good business. A frank 
statement of the whys and where- 
fores of dissatisfaction supplies the 
information that makes corrective 
measures possible; without it, both 
parties may remain in the dark as 
to their real requirements and poten- 
tialities. Hence Revere suggests that 
no matter what you buy, nor from 
whom, brickbats are as essential as 
bouquets. Suppliers who know all the 
facts, good or bad, can always serve 
you better. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x «ew 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








situation on account of the numerous daily 
bank failures reported, and he was quoted 
as saying that, in spite of these failures, 
-our (U. S.) banking system was “one of 
the best in the world.” 

He left for home next day, and when his 
ship reached New York, the Mellon Bank 
of Pittsburgh, and every other bank in the 
U. S. (including the Federal Reserve), was 
closed. Nothing like that has ever happened 
to any other country in’ the world. The 
British Empire, including Canada, has not 
had a major bank failure in 100 years, and 
we've had three bank moratoria in 26 years 
(1907, 1914, 1933). And, strange to relate, 
they have no bank examiners in the coun- 
tries mentioned, not one, Federal or State. 

Seems to me that we did some devaluing, 
too—$20.67 to $35 for gold; but we're stil} 
here. 

Then, of course, we have something thas 
Russia hasn’t got yet, a nice big nationa) 
debt of $257,000,000,000, and our Govern. 
ment has forced the banks to purchase these 
bonds with funds derived from the savings 
of the people. After the first World War 
Liberty Bonds dropped as low as 78, yoo 
remember? If Governments take a drop of 
10%, the capital and surplus of every bank 
in the U. S. would be wiped out overnight 

Never mind the mote in Russia’s eye. 
What about the beam in ours?—H. Liewe- 
LEN Jones, Mountain View, Calif. 


“RIGHT WILL TRIUMPH" 


In two places in your Jan. 1 issue you 
strike a fine, strong chord on the note of 
the ultimate triumph of abstract RIGHT. 
On page 11, you conclude your editoria} 
comment concerning Russia with the words: 
“Right always ultimately triumphs over un- 
righteous might. Russia will not, cannot, 
triumph.” On page 29, you write: “It is 
unthinkable that unrighteous might wil 
triumph over right. God still is in Heaven.” 

Both of these fine expressions have led 
me to wonder if you missed that gem of 
poetical expression of the same thought from 
the pen of the well-known British hymn 
writer, theologian and poet Felix William 
Faber (1814-1863): 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


To me, personally, these four little lines ~ 
have been a tower of strength for many 
years. . . . I wonder if they were to be 
deeply engraved into the consciousness of 
every American, would they not make opti- 
mists out of all the pessimists?—DONALD 
Dovctas, Williamsville, N. Y. 






















“UNCANNY” 


Mr. Goodman has the knack of saying s 
whole volume in a few words. His observa- 
tions on the market are uncanny. I consider 
him the best investment writer in America. 


—Epwarp A. Armstronc, Collingswood, 
N. VJ. 
Goodman’s article in the January 1 





Forses was a peach. Very well written. He 
always seems to hit the nail right on the 
head.—_Wm. L. Goopate, president, The 
Camden Floral Co., Camden, S.C. 


FORBES 


































TONIC 





Plain fact is that while politicians of both stripes are scared almost to death of the 
inflation situation, neither side intends to do anything drastic this year to effect a 
cure. Reason, of course, is that election year stakes are so high that the risk factor 
is weighed and found to overbalance the need for action. 


Administration's anti-inflation program is be ing dangled just for the stray votes it may 
catch. Controlled-economy blueprint is offered "just for the record." Even White House 
advisors knew in advance that only a few odd fragments of the program would ever become 
law. 


Republicans charge "politics," scream that the Truman messages are "just campaign 
speeches," say votes can't be purchased at $40-per-ballot. But when GOP leaders plot 
a substitute program, they up Truman's estimate of the cost of votes, tailor a legisla- 
tive schedule to a win-the-election pattern, and generally make sure that none of their 
plans will upset the political applecart they think is heading their way. 





chances for a tax reduction this year. President is still "high tax Harry" because he 
wants no net decline in tax receipts, asking instead a new excess profits levy on cor-= 
porations to make up for cuts granted little fellows. White House and Capitol Hill are 
still miles apart. 





TAX OUTLOOK--Truman's espousal of a personal income tax cut does NOT alter materially 


So it's a cinch Truman will veto the tax reduction bill Congress is now shaping. 
Can Republicans coax enough Democratic votes (particularly in the Senate) to gain | 
the 2/3 necessary to override? Probably yes, but at the expense of watering down ambi- 
tious GOP plans indicated by the original Knutson bill. After paring, tax cut bill is 
yxpected to include these features: 








1. Personal exemption increase, probably up $100 to $600. 

2. Community property, allowing husbands and wives to split family income, thus 
getting a lower rate and ending discrimination in favor of residents of 12 
states with community property laws. 

3. Percentage cuts, ranging from perhaps 20% in lowest bracket to only 5% in 
highest. 

4. All provisions retroactive to January l, 1948. 








"IKE" FOR- PRESIDENT--Eisenhower boom continues apace. Acid test that may make or break 
the General as a Republican presidential possibility is due March 9 in the New Hamp- 

shire primary. If "Ike" wins pledged delegates despite Dewey and Stassen competition, 
he will have proved himself a vote-getter of promise. 

















Professional Republican politicians anxious to prick the Eisenhower bubble 
will try to point to the inflexibility of General Marshall to show that no military man 
is a fit candidate for the White House. Secretary of State's "all-or-nothing" demand 

on the European aid plan will be cited as Example A. Eisenhower supporters will counter 
that resemblance between the 2 Generals ends with their 5-star rank. (Continued on page 9) 
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PLASTICS Prediction: Better balance in the overall supply-demand picture will be ap 

outstanding industry development during 1948. As long=-planned additions tc 
facilities come into production, there'll be an intensification of competition. Adding 
fuel to the competitive fire, consumers are already reported to be showing signs of 
greater price and quality consciousness. ... Difficulties experienced by manufacturers 
in expanding productive facilities included delays of from six months to a year, and 
an increase in costs exceeding estimates by 30 to 40%. .. . Significant: There's grovw- 
ing realization that some of the best outlets for plastics lie in combinations with 
other materials, rather than as a strictly competitive material. 


GAS Probability: The utility gas industry will continue its unbroken record of ex- 
pansion. Twin weapons to be used: new operating methods, a huge industry-wide. 
integrated research and promotional program. .. . Some indication of the spurt ex- 
perienced by the industry is seen in recent figures: 1947 sales of natural gas were 
upped 14% over the previous year, mixed gas sales 18%, manufactured gas 8%. Branch 
of industry showing most phenomenal increase was natural gas, as capacity of the na- 
tion's pipeline system was boosted nearly 2 billion cubic feet per day. Why achieve- 
ment is important: natural gas affords a means of increasing production by almost 
100% at a relatively low investment cost. 


CHEMICALS 1948 peak year? With an all-time production record under its belt, the 

chemical industry looks forward to an even better year in 1948, as and if gen- 
eral business activity contines its upward curve. .. . Tariffwise: Immediate effect 
of tariff reductions on various chemical products is not expected to be great, but 
from the long-term viewpoint imports may eventually bulk large. Right now the shoe is 
on the other foot, though requirements under the Marshall plan are expected to be 
lighter in this industry than in others. 


RAILROADS Continuation of 1947's record-setting volume of carloadings is forecast 
for this year's first quarter=--some 3.5% above the similar period last 
year. Only regions expecting a decline--Midwest and Trans-Missouri-Kansas. ... On 
the way? Latest rate increases are expected to boost the roads' rate of return to some 
4%, but still short of the 6% deemed a "fair return" for service performed... . Tran- 
Sition in maintenance and overhaul practices will be hastened as the steam locomotive 
population declines relative to Diesel-electrics. This development may entail con- 
Siderable initial expense in developing new repair and maintenance facilities. 


ATOMIC ENERGY The atom is scheduled to leave the laboratory, go into industrial 
workshops this year in the form of radio-isotopes. Hitherto restricteé 
to medical and experimental purposes, they're now expected to become abundant for ine 


dustrial use. Most immediate practical application: in understanding and controlling 
various industrial processes. 





SHIPPING Ship tonnage decrease this year? Ship owners say yes. Reasons: A drop in 
coal and bulk exports, plus a greater share of trade going to foreign ship- 
ing. . . . $64 maritime question: What happened to the ambitious $150 million ship- 
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building program advocated by the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee? .. . Bright 
spots for shipbuilders are seen in an 
increasing volume of small vessel construc- 
tion, the considerable ship conversion 
work Still to be done and a possible boost 
in tanker construction and railroad float- 
ing equipment. 

METALS Peak consumption of copper, lead 
and zinc is expected to continue 
throughout the year. This means substantial 
imports of these metals, as domestic pro=- 
duction is insufficient to meet current 
demands. Two factors that will influence 
demand and price developments: (1) the 
Government's stockpiling policy, (2) ef- 
fects of Marshall plan. .. . Continued 
high demand for aluminum products keeps 
basic producers pinched for the raw ma= 
terial. Some hope of easing the situation 
is seen in the increased imports of raw 
@luminum from Canada. . . . Complications 
in the tin supply outlook remain mixed, 
with any prospect of untangling the situa- 
tion far from bright. 

AVIATION lLong-time dream of "“all- 
weather" flying may be given 
a powerful shove along the road to reali- 
zation as currently available lighting 
and electronic techniques come into wide=- 
spread use. . - - Passenger and cargo=- 
wise, great advances are expected to re=- 
sult from utilization of larger, faster 
planes, plus greater emphasis upon long- 
haul flights and inter-city services. ... 
Constant increases in international air 
cargo volume foreshadows the not-too~ 
distant time when cargo revenues will equal 
passenger revenues. 

COMMUNICATIONS Despite a total gain of 
2,800,000 telephones last 
year, new demands for service continue 
heavy, with over 1,500,000 people still 
on the Bell System's waiting list for tele- 
phone service. Manufacturing and supply 
units are now working at 2% times the peak 
pre-war rate in an effort to catch up with 
equipment needs. . . . Western Union's 
nationwide mechanization program made 
steady progress last year in the face of 
material shortages. Featuring the drive 
for greater speed and efficiency were ex- 
pansion of ultra-modern push button serv=- 
ice and frequency-modulation carrier 
systems. 





--THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 7) 


Note: Watch for key Republicans to launch 
a full-fledged attack on Truman for ap= 
pointing so many members of the "top brass” 
set to high civilian jobs. Candidate 
Wallace has already used this line of 
attack. If the GOP high command follows 
suit and goes all out, purpose will be to 
make it impossible for Eisenhower to become 
their nominee. 








BUDGET OUTLOOK--Republican leaders in Con- 
gress hope to save enough on costs of gov- 
ernment in the next year to meet the costs 
of tax cuts. They think they have spotted 
enough water in Truman's $39.7 billion 
budget. While it is easier to boast of 
budget-cutting plans than to carry them 
out=--particularly in an election year-- 
a reduction of around $3 billion does not 
seem impossible. 








Truman's decision to move left to meet 
the Wallace threat accounts for much of 
the budget padding. In order to supply 
evidence of sincerity, the White House hac 
to back up requests for New Deal reforms 
with recommended appropriations. Some will 
be eliminated and others pared by GOP 
ax wielders. 


BUILDING REFORMS--Prospects that Congress 
will take action this session to break 
bottlenecks in the construction field are 
fading fast. Volumes of testimony have 
been taken by a variety of committees and 
subcommittees, and more hearings, reports, 
and recommendations will be coming along. 
But it looks like it will be 1949 before 
any of these efforts are translated into 
law. 








GOP leaders consider the building 
Situation too explosive to risk tinkering 
during an election year. They also point 
to the current boom and say things can't 
be so bad with a record number of houses 
being built. Chairman Gamble of the Joint 
Committee on Housing believes the building 
trade unions will reform themselves if 
given enough time. AFL leaders have pledged 


co-operation. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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No New Wage Spiral ! 


Nothing could be more disastrous than another new 
nationwide wage spiral. It would incite inflation—probably 
to the bursting-point. After all, there are far more non- 
union Americans than members of unions. The vast ma- 
jority have not had their income boosted as unioneers 
have. Our many millions who derive their living from 
agriculture have also fattened in recent years, thanks to 
New Deal vote-seeking subsidy policies. 

We have had inflation enough. Further ballooning of 
wages would inevitably mean still worse inflation, precipi- 
tate a catastrophic “bust.” 

That would delight Soviet Russia, would play powerfully 
into the hands of Stalin. Let us not become such dupes. 
Let all of us exercise moderation, for self-preservation. 


* 


A team-wrecker finally is wrecked. 
* 


Young vs. Crochety Executives 


All of us do our best work when happy. Therefore, it is 
extremely important that employees enjoy pleasant work- 
ing environment, that management treats them consider- 
ately. Young executives are less likely than old executives 
to be crochety. We have a Scottish saying, “Old age doesn’t 
come by itself”; meaning that it brings other things in its 
train. In other words, the infirmities of age often upset us 
both physically and mentally, tending to make us grouchy. 

An increasing number of boards of directors have 
adopted the rule that every executive must retire at 65. 
This often works individual hardships. Yet, perhaps it is 
a wise regulation. 

Younger executives of the right type have more in com- 
mon with employees. Therefore, they are ,better fitted to 
handle them understandingly, sympathetically. Always, 
such younger executives can call upon their elders for 
counsel. But if these elders are sage, they will hesitate to 
-over-rule. 

The ideal management consists of a happy blending of 
-older and younger executives. 


* 
Be on the level and you have to bow to nobody. 
* 


‘Congress Incompetent? Petrillo 


Is Congress exhibiting that it is incompetent to pass 
-effective laws? It has tried and tried to clip the wings of 
-one private citizen who has once again demonstrated that 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


“Jac and pra BY B. C. FORBES 
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no law thus far enacted can stop him from exercising dic- 

tatorship over a whole industry, shut it down. James 

Caesar Petrillo still is triumphantly thumbing his nose at 

our legislators. An extraordinary situation in a democratic 

country, where all of us supposedly are subject to law. . . . 
Too, the Taft Hartley Law is still under test. Uncertain 

it is whether unions can maneuver to render it nugatory. 
Deplorable! 


* “ 


Who aims to live only for 
self aims low. 
+ 


industrial Employee Innovation 


“For the first time we have prepared a forecast of our 
business for our employees.” The creator of this innova- 
tion is President Robert B. McColl of the American Loco- 


motive Co. He writes: 


An employee of a corporation such as ours has no way of estimat- 
ing his future security accurately unless he has a good idea of 
the business outlook. We want our employees to be in a position 
not only to make well-informed decisions regarding their own 
future and the future of their families, but to make a major con- 
tribution to the growth and progress of the company as a whole. 
This is possible only when they have adequate information. 


Mr. McColl captions his message to all employees: 


“What of 1948?” He adds: “That’s a question important 
to all of us. If we see our problems and opportunities 


clearly, we can do a better job of teamwork with better 
results.” 


Extracts from his communication: 


1948 looks to me like a year of opportunity for all of us. I think 
we will have all the work we can handle. 

Progress was made during 1947 in lowering our costs. I think we 
will make considerably more progress in 1948. 

We are well on our way toward our big goals. As you know. 
Alco is now doing almost 40% of the diesel-electric automotive 
business in this country. . . . We can maintain this position only 
if we are efficient, economical and a low-cost producer. The loco. 
motive industry is not in a post-war boom—it is taking part in a 
railroad revolution. 

We have shifted our locomotive production from predominantly 
steam to predominantly diesel. We need a good deal more money 
to run a diesel-electric locomotive business than we did for 3 
steam locomotive and it must come out of profits. 

Like the living costs of each one of us, the living costs of the 
Company as a whole rose substantially during 1947. That made it 
all the more necessary for us to operate soundly and economically. 
A company that does not have something left over after paying 
for materials, wages, overhead, taxes and a decent return to its 
shareholders, will soon become a poor place to work. 

We did not earn enough during 1947 to pay our shareholders 
as much as they received in 1946 and still plow back into the 
business what we think it requires. 

If we can seize the opportunities which lie ahead, keep our costs 
down, finance our operations soundly, and expand our production, 
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we can move forward during 1948 toward our goal of a bigger 
business, increased employment and more opportunities for all of 
us. Conditions seem to me to be favorable. It all depends on how 
vigorously we work together as a team. 
I predict that this example of keeping employees intelli- 
gently informed will become widely followed. 
Suggestion: Such forecasts for employees should be sent 
to all stockholders. 
* 
We have to account, finally, not to 
our fellowmen, not to the world, 
but to our Maker. 
* 


“Laughing With Congress” 


The genial, witty U. S. Senator Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
has written a most entertaining book thus titled. 

Apropos of Presidential hats now being thrown into the 
ring, it contains this story: 

Senator Pepper recalled one day “Speaker Reed’s 
dream”: 

Reed said he dreamed that Congress had amended the 
Constitution and provided a new method of electing a 
President. The new method was that the President should 
be elected by a secret ballot of Senators. The momentous 
day arrived when the proposal was to be tried out. The 
galleries were naturally filled. The representatives of the 
press stood by intently to see what would be the result of 
the first trial of this method of electing a President. Finally 
the golden urns were passed up to the Presiding Officer. 
While everyone listened with bated breath, the result was 
announced: it was discovered that every Senator had re- 
ceived one vote! 

Other extracts: 

A Senator returned home one evening and said wearily 
to his wife, “I guess during my discourse on the need for 
revision of the tariff, I said some things which weren’t 
generally understood.” 

“How do you know that, John?” his wife asked. 

“Because,” he said, his voice dropping to a whisper, 
“frankly, I don’t understand them myself.” 


When one Senator asked a colleague, “Do you think 
debate in the Senate should be restricted?” the response 
was: “Yes, I often wish that someone had stopped me from 
saying some of the things I’ve said.” 


An Abraham Lincoln story: 

“T guess I’m like the chap who was riding along: a back- 
woods trail and was caught in a storm,” Lincoln told the 
painter, Carpenter, as he sat for his portrait. “He kept 
plodding ahead until his horse gave out and then it grew 
dark. He had only the lightning to show him the trail. The 
thunder was terrifying, and when one bolt seemed to crash 
as his very feet, he fell on his knees. 

“Oh, Lord,” he prayed, “ ‘if it’s all the same to you, give 
us a little more light and a little less noise!’ ” 


+ 


Do more than the right thing. Always 
do the generous thing. 
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Management At Its Best 


Imagine: One company received from no fewer than 
174,854 workers letters explaining: “My Job—and Why I 
Like It.” Phenomenal! The company, General Motors. It 
offered 5,145 prizes, including 40 automobiles, many re- 
frigerators, automatic washers, electric ranges, home 
freezers, electric ironers, portable radios, table radios, 
spotlamps, driving lamps, accessory kits, etc., for answers 
to that question. Replies represented almost half of the 
corporation’s total workers. 

Nothing approaching this ever before occurred in 
American industry. In my judgment, it is the most useful 
Contest ever held in America. When it was first announced 
Forses cordially endorsed it, editorially, promised to 
publish the first-prize response, because we profoundly felt 
that it is essential for industry to operate so as to satisfy 
their honest-to-goodness workmen, in order that the Amer- 
ican Way of Life be preserved. 

In our last issue (January 15) we published the extra- 
ordinarily heart-warming ‘prize-winning letter, by Thomas 
B. Anslow, a “Drop Forge” workman. 

We have written President Charles E. Wilson, General 


Motors: 


Dear Charles: 

Thanks for your letter giving the marvelous response to your 
Contest and for sending the fascinating booklet containing the 
letters of the 40 principal winners, along with a brief history of 
each of them. 

In my judgment, General Motors has rendered an incalculably 
valuable national service, has contributed pricelessly to furthering 
better understanding between employees and employers, has brought 
out the fundamentally important fact that many workers feel very 
differently towards their companies from what pugnacious labor 
leaders persistently proclaim. 

Delightful are these observations of Tom Anslow regarding a 
drop forge worker and the things he makes: 

“After work he makes:them in the tavern, he makes them at the 
dinner table, in fact he makes them wherever and whenever he 
can get anyone to listen, and he always makes them better than 
the other guy.” 

Also this: 

“Last of all, my job, along with my efforts, has allowed me to 
stand on my own feet through all the years, the lean as well as 
the fat. It has made it possible for me to own my home, to own a 
second home at a nearby lake where we spend all our Summers 
and many weekends in Fall and Winter. It has allowed me to 
accumulate a substantial amount in savings, bonds and paid-up 
insurance for future security. It has also made it possible for me 
to perform the duties of a citizen in the community in which 
I live.” 

I hope the example you have set will encourage many other 
managements to ponder seriously just what steps they can take 
to stimulate workers to think about the blessings they enjoy under 
our economic system, which affords a scale of living so much 
better than enjoyed by workers in any other nation on the face of 
the earth. 

May I make bold to urge that General Motors consider the effi- 
cacy of publishing, advertisementwise, in newspapers and appro- 
priate periodicals throughout the width and breadth of the land, 
your prize-winning letter—supplemented perhaps by a series on the 
need for cultivating enlightened management-employee relation- 
ships? 

Very sincerely, 


I assume General Motors will be willing to comply with 


requests from other managements for a copy of its booklet. 
* 


Take time to be contemplative. Then act. 
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Men of Achievement 
Clarence Francis ‘By 


HE tall, spare young man hesi- 

tated briefly, then walked boldly 

into the lobby of 26 Broadway, 
at the lower end of Manhattan. He 
knew that the main office of world- 
famed Standard Oil Co. was there, and 
he needed a job for the Summer 
months between college school years. 
He asked to see the secretary of the 
company. 

A moment later, to his surprise, he 
found himeelf talking to the seeretary 
of Corn Products Refining Co. It 
hadn’t occurred to him that there was 
more than one company in the build- 
ing. Anyhow, he needed a job and he 
gave his sales talk. He was hired in 
a minor clerical capacity. 

Thus began the amazing career in 
the food industry of Clarence Francis, 
now chairman of the board of General 
Foods Corp., world’s leading manufac- 
turer of packaged foods. That is 
Francis’ own account of how he be- 
came a “prune peddler.” 

The route he followed to the top, 
he says, was chosen just as casually 
and with as little premeditation. Suc- 
ceeding Summers until graduation 
were spent in the employ of Corn 
Products Refining. He was shifted 
from department to department, where- 


work in any of the departments I’ve 
been in,” was young Francis’ not too 
helpful response. These had included 
all departments except selling and ad- 
vertising. 

Yes, he thought he'd like to have a 
try at selling. 

Thus it was that he got his start in 
that branch of the food industry, where 
his natural talents have proven so ef- 
fective. This was in 1910. By 1914 he 
was the company’s district sales mana- 
ger in Detroit. A big jump came in 
1919, when he went to Ralston Purina 
Co., in St. Louis, as national sales 
manager of its cereal division. 

Then, in 1924, he-returned to New 
York as domestic sales manager of the 
Postum Co., the nucleus around which 
his present organization, General 
Foods, was formed—the present name 
having been adopted in 1929. 

But we are getting ahead of our 
story. 

It is scarcely necessary to empha- 
size that more than chance was at 
work back in 1910 when young 
Francis began his long climb up the 
rough, steep road to the eminence he 
now occupies. Many a young fellow 
has had the experience, metaphoric- 
ally, of starting out for one place and 





A self-styled “prune-peddler” who got into the food busi- 
ness by accident, Clarence Francis owes his rise to the chair- 


manship of General Foods to his own exceptional abilities 





ever an extra hand was needed. On 
graduation from college he applied for 
a regular position. He was a likely, 
ambitious young fellow and his record 
during the Summers had been good. 


“What do you want to do?” he was 
asked. 


“TI don’t know.” 


“Well, do you know what you don’t 
want to do?” 


“All I know is that I don’t want to 





Homer SHANNON, ex-editor and public rela- 
tions man, is a long-time Forses contributor. 


ending up in another. But few climb 
the heights. So we must look for better 
reasons than mere happenstance to 
explain what happened to Clare 
Francis. 

Born December 1, 1888, in Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y.—half- 
an-hour ferry ride across New York 
harbor from 26 Broadway—Francis 
had what he calls a normal boyhood. 
His father was an accountant in 
modest circumstances, and Clare was 
one of five children—four boys and 


HOMER H. SHANNON 





Another of America’s 50 Fore- 
most Business Leaders—chosen 
by a nationwide poll—Clarence 
Francis received the following 
citation from Fores Magazine: 

Clarence Francis, Chairman, 
General Foods Corp. 

One of the nation’s foremost 
purveyors of food, whose notable 
success rests upon an all-embrac- 
ing human sympathy and under- 
standing, including in its imagin- 
ative sweep the individual work- 
ers and stockholders immediately 
concerned in his corporation, 
every corner grocer who dis- 
penses its products, every house- 
hold whose daily recurring hun- 
ger they help to satisfy. 














one girl. He attended the local public 
schools and amused himself as do most 
healthy youngsters—baseball, basket 
ball, football, tennis, whatever sport 
was in season. 

He earned spending money by cus 
ting the neighborhood grass, selling 
ice, shining shoes. A particularly profit 
able source of income, he recalls, was 
that of selling driftwood for kindling. 
He waxed eloquent about the virtues 
as firewood of these gleanings from the 
water's edge, which he cut to lengths 
and bundled. 

While he was in this vein, the cor- 
poration chairman boasted: “And } 
can still tape a baseball that’s lost its 
cover.” His capacity for enthusiasm 
about little things has not waned, is 
typical of the gusto with which he 
lives. A kind of simplicity and direct- 
ness which have their own eloquence 
are characteristic of everything he says 
and does. 


His college was Amherst, “because 
one of my high school profs urged me 
to go there. His own boy was going 
there and he wanted us to be room- 
mates. His kid had plenty of money 
and I had none. Prof thought we could 
each learn from the other.” 
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It isn’t quite true that Francis had 
no money when he went off to college. 
He had saved up $52 from his numer- 
ous business exploits. 

In college, his range of interests 
broadened considerably. But resource- 
fulness and. industry remained among 
. his most conspicuous traits. With very 
little help from home he supported 
himself and took a prominent part in 
a variety of college activities. He was 


to head waiter, by golly! As head 
waiter 1 got my food and some real 
money—$200 a year.” 

He exhibited special satisfaction in 
recalling his experiences selling a 
broom-holder which was designed to 
fasten on the kitchen door with a 
screw. At first he had little success in 
the better parts of town but found 
“you could sell anything in the colored 
district. They’d buy anything just to 





"Business's biggest job today lies in the field of human relations” 


president of the dramatic club, mem- 
ber of the debating team, won his let- 
ter as a member of the college water 
polo team. He was unable to take part 
in the major college sports requiring 
regular practice, because he had to 
make his own way financially. 

Like many another young fellow 
after an education on his own, le 
washed dishes and tended furnaces. 
He sold tickets which entitled the pur- 
chaser to 12 pressings of a suit at the 
local tailor’s. 


“Then I graduated to waiter—and 
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help a poor white boy get an educa- 


As this part of his education pro- 
gressed he found an effective selling 
technique even for the more snooty 
districts. 

“If I could get my foot in the back 
door, I didn’t waste any time in 
demonstrating my product. Once I had 
the broom-holder in place on the door, 
they had to buy. If I took the screw 
out it left a hole in the door.” 

On a more dignified level he tutored 
physics and public speaking. Strictly 


in the windfall class were several prizes 
won in public speaking contests. His 
gift in that field was possibly exag- 
gerated a little by one General Foods 
executive who said: “He could get on 
a platform and recite ‘Mary had a 
little lamb,’ and you’d think it the 
most profound and interesting thing 
you had ever heard.” 

Clare Francis graduated with the de 
gree of Bachelor of Science. His grades 
were “nothing to talk about,” he says. 
It is of interest to note that one of his 
classmates has another well known 
name in food—Clarence Birdseye. 
General Foods bought the Birdseye 
frosted foods interests much later at 8 
price reported to have been well up im 
seven figures. 


LONG SERVICE RECORD 


Francis has been chairman of the 
board of General Foods since 1943 
Between 1924 and 1943 he was, suc- 
cessively: vice-president and directos 
of Post Products, 1924-27; president, 
Post Products, 1927-29; vice-president 
in charge of sales, General Foods 
Corp., 1929-31; executive vice-presi- 
dent, 1931-35; president from 1935 to 
1943. 

“The only thing I ever did inten- 
tionally,” he remarked, after telling 
how it happened that he became a 
“prune peddler,” “was to stay in the 
food business, once I was in it.” 

The $130,000-a-year chairman of 
General Foods is as erect and vigorous 
as the young man who went into 26 
Broadway looking for a Summer job 
with Standard Oil. His 180 pounds are 
well distributed over a 6 foot 1 inch 
frame. Thinning gray hair is smoothed 
back from a tanned forehead, above a 
lean face and sharp features. The 
generous mouth and ready smile, 
which creases his whole face, con- 
tribute a warmly human touch to a 
countenance that might otherwise 
seem severe. 

The corporation which he heads 
manufactures such familiar products 
as Maxwell House Coffee, Swans Down 
Cake Flour, Snider’s Catsup, Post’s 
Corn Toasties, Baker’s Chocolate, 
Jell-O, Diamond Crystal Salt—and a 
long list of others which line the 
shelves of your neighborhood grocer. 

Net sales in 1947 were the highest 
ever, topping $400,000,000. The com- 
pany has some three-score principal 
plants scattered across this country 
and Canada and one in England. Last 

{Continued on page 24) 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


How to Sell Your 
Company to the Public 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


SK Mr. Average Man in your 

community what he knows about 

your company—its operations, 
policies, labor relations—and one will 
get you 10 that his answers will be far 
from fact. During the past year several 
large companies set out to ferret out 
these answers for themselves, through 
public opinion pulse-taking. The re- 
sults made pretty sad reading. Distilled 
from the mass of figures came the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A majority of the townsfolk 
thought that the companies made much 
more profit than they actually had. 

2. Most of the local people who had 
never worked in the plants surveyed 
were under the impression that wages 
were lower in home-grown industries 
than in those outside the area. (Not 
true in these cases.) 

3. On matters of in-plant policies, 
such as recreation, insurance benefits, 
safety records, health and welfare 
funds, the “don’t knows” led all the 
rest. 

4. Almost half of those interviewed 
felt that all of industry was “anti- 
labor” and 31% were convinced that 
employers were out to “bust the union.” 

These are just the highlights, but 
the’ point is clear. 

One company—the Allegheny-Lud- 
lum Steel Corp.—didn’t just shake its 
corporate head and go back to its 
business. Here was an outfit that knew 
it had good labor relations, good per- 
sonnel policies, and decided to shout 
it from the housetops. 

This, then, is the story of how one 
company—using all the tested tech- 
niques of public relations—proceeded 
to set the record straight not only with 
its own employees, but with the com- 
munity, the stockholders, the local 
labor leaders and everyone else who'd 
lend an eye and an ear. The program 
worked out by Allegheny-Ludlum may 





LAWRENCE STESSIN is Labor Editor of Forses. 
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well set the pattern on a job that badly 
needs doing all over America. 

Step One was to decide what type 
of public relations media to use to get 
the story across. Five outlets were de- 
cided on: (1) Meetings, (2) Publicity, 
(3) Advertising, (4) Letters, (5) 
Posters. 

Step Two was to break down the ob- 
jectives of the company’s program into 
simple, easy-to-understand principles. 
What A-L decided to get across was: 

(A) We have a genuine concern for 
the welfare of our employees and com- 
munities in which they live. 

(B) Our wages are good. 

(C) Our profits are fair. 

(D) We want to prevent a Boom 
AND Bust. 

The “meetings” part of the cam- 





His thesis was repeated again and 
again at subsequent meetings. Ques- 
tions were invited from those taking 


part in the meeting and suggestions for - 


improving the company’s policies were 
welcomed. 

These meetings were followed up 
with a big advertising campaign. In 
each case the four major points of 
company policy were repeated. Then, 
letters went out to all employees and 
those in the communities who did not 
attend the conferences. And, for rank- 
and-filers, informative posters were dis- 
played throughout the plant. 

Finally, the A-L. management put a 
final touch to its program by institut- 
ing a policy of “open house.” Local 
folks were invited to come and see for 
themselves. Tours were arranged and 





Time-tested public relations techniques, properly used, can 


go a long way toward eliminating community misunder- 
standing about your company. Here’s a case history of what 
one corporation did to “set the record straight” 





paign were perhaps the most original 
and effective piece of public relations 
exploitation done by any company in 
many a moon. Meetings were held at 
each of the four communities where 
A-L had plants. Invited to attend were 
the mayors of the cities, the labor 
leaders, prominent clergymen, public 
officials at all levels, and a good sprin- 
kling of the local citizenry. 

At the beginning of each get- 
together everyone attending received 
a questionnaire. The purpose was to 
find out what these people knew about 
the company and its operations. The 
bulk of A-L President Batchellor’s 
speech was designed to correct the 
jumble of misinformation which had 
accumulated oyer the years. 


made part of a permanent policy. Each 
visitor was given an attractive booklet 
of dramatic pictures of company oper- 
ations, together with copies of the 
firm’s annual report—a report so at- 
tractive that it took out all the statis- 
tical stuffiness which plagues so many 
similar presentations. (For a copy. 
write to Labor Editor, ForBes Maga- 
zine. ) 

Has the program paid off? Well, one 
index is the company’s record-breaking 
production—an increase of 50 million 
pounds of stainless steel. 

The moral is simple: If the workers 
and the community feel that the com- 
pany is doing a real job—they’ll do 
theirs. But it’s the company’s job to 
do the telling. 
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What you C&n do abot YOUR HEART 


@..: a normal heart 








While there is much less heart 
trouble in youth and early middle 
age than there used to be, more and 
more people are now living to reach 
the later years when there is a higher 
death rate from heart ailments. 


By learning as you grow older to 
stop before you’re overtired, by 
knowing how to relax, by having 
periodic medical examinations, and, 
above all, by following your doctor’s 
advice—you can help avoid heart 
trouble, or lessen the effect if it 








Most people have. Your heart 
started beating before you were born, 
and in a normal day pumps about 
11 tons of blood. 


When you are relaxed your heart 
works about one third of the time 
and rests about two thirds. When you 
are active your heart works harder 
and rests less. 


Overweight also makes your heart 
work harder. 

That’s why it’s important for most 
people in the middle and later years 
of life to avoid excessive physical 
effort and to keep their weight down 
at least to normal. 

When you learn to “take it easy” 
you are helping your heart. 


abused his heart 


Here was a successful businessman 
who repeatedly overexerted himself 
at work and play. By age 48 he had 
developed high blood pressure, and 
complained of occasional pains 
around the heart. 


His doctor advised him, among 
other things, to get more rest and cut 


down his week-end activities. But 
he continued to overexert himself. 


At age 52, he suffered a heart 
attack. The extra strains he had 
placed upon his weakened heart had 
so damaged it that he became a 
“‘cardiac cripple.”” He had not helped 
his heart. 


@ helped his heart 


This man, a doctor, had a heart 
attack at age 55. After recovering he 
returned to his practice, but cut 
down his working hours and the num- 
ber of patients he would treat. - 


He took time for a daily rest. He 
developed several hobbies which kept 
him happy and’busy in leisure hours 


should strike. Medical science has 
developed potent drugs and skilled 
techniques to help keep you and 
your heart healthy. 


Research on diseases of the heart 
is increasing. To aid in this work, 
151 Life Insurance Companies sup- 
port the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund which makes grants for 
special studies in heart disease. 


To learn more about helping your 
heart, send today for your copy of 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 28-F, 
“Your Heart.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


but did not put a strain on his heart. 
At 65 he retired completely from his 
practiee. 

By thus helping his heart—by 
knowing how to live’ within its limi- 
tations—he was able to enjoy many 


interesting and useful years of life 
after retirement. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about helping their hearts. Met- 
ropolitan will gladly send you enlarged 
copies of this adverti UY itable for 
use on your bullet boards. 




















BUSINESS ABCs 


This is Capitalism 


....in Terms of a Drug Store 
By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


ROM time out of mind, the one- 
twelfth acre now occupied by Le 
Bar’s drug store at 630 Main 
Street in Stroudsburg, Pa., has been 
dedicated to the alleviation of human 
ills. 
Tradition has it that before the 
white man’s advent this spot was rever- 
enced by the Indians as “medicine 


Dr. A. LeBar, a practicing physician, 
bought the shop at bankrupt sale in 
1880, 17 years later admitting as part- 
ner his son, J. C. LeBar, J. A.’s father, 
to whom he sold it in 1906. When J. C. 
died in 1927 the drug store, then 
grossing $3,000 a month, became the 
property of his widow and.son—Mrs. 
LeBar falling heir to the building and 





LeBar’s drug store, like most of its 53,000 sister establish- 


ments, is built around the idea of community service. Its 


26,000 items yield gross annual sales of nearly $100,000 





ground,” and pilgrims came to it from 
near and far. Botanists lend support 
to such legendry by telling -us that 
within a 10-mile radius of Stroudsburg 
Hourish an uncommon profusion and 
variety of medicinal flora. Further, the 
local sages quote their great-grandsires 
to the effect that when the town was 
incorporated in 1815 there was already 
an apothecary shop on the site. 

That tiny structure, built before be- 
tore 1800, was direct ancestor of the 
present three-story, 30’ x 90’ exclusive- 
ly drug store building, with its all- 
glass front and its glimpse-of-the-future 
interior. 

Tall, gray-eyed, third generation 
proprietor J. A. LeBar is proud of this 
background. At the sarse time he is 
diligent about bettering his establish- 
ment and guarding its integrity as a 
heritage for his son, now studying 
pharmacy in Philadelphia. Thus four 
generations have carried on the busi- 
ness or are preparing to do so. 

The year 1948 is its historical cen- 
tenary, for 1848 is the earliest pre- 
scription date decipherable on its yel- 
lowed books. William Hollinshead, 
whose specialties were “herbs and 
honey,” owned it up to the Civil War. 





Wituiam Hurp Hittyer is a Contributing 
Editor of Forses. 
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This article is the fifth in a series 
designed to refute the smearing 
attacks of left-wingers and pro- 
ponents of foreign “isms”: by 
showing what Capitalism actu- 
ally is—in this case from the 
viewpoint of one representative 
of a large and vital service busi- 
ness: the American drug industry. 











J. A. taking over the business itself. 

The distinction is purely technical. 
however. Mrs. LeBar, still vivacious 
and girlish of figure at 79, may be seen 
in the store every day. Indeed, towns- 
folk have for years been expecting the 
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A “Rexall Store,” LeBar's is nevertheless independently owned, has exciusive 
franchise entitling it to buy es much or as little as it wants from Rexall Drug Co. 
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old firmstyle of “Dr. A. LeBar & Son,” 
still carried atop the billhead, to be- 
come “J. A. LeBar & Mother.” 

Pre-revolutionary, Moravian-settled 
Stroudsburg is a well-nigh 100% na- 
tive-born community, is so distinctive- 
ly of the United States that a popular 
magazine pictured it not long ago as 
typical of 17,000 towns that keep this 
country busy and American ideals 
alive. It is clean, prospering, punctili- 
ous, with $25 million in bank and a 
aever-dull trade through its crystal- 
fronted Main Street stores. The com- 
bined trading area of Stroudsburg and 
East Stroudsburg takes in the better 
part of two counties and more than 
30,000 people. 

“In fact,” supplements LeBar, “be- 
cause of the large Summer population, 
{ have third-generation customers from 
New York, Philadelphia, Maryland, 
Ohio and elsewhere. Some follow their 
grandparents’ footsteps into my store, 
ethers send in mail orders—often ac- 
companied by an old box or bottle, or 
just the request for ‘that cough syrup 
which grandpa and grandma used to 
buy from Dr. LeBar.’” So saying, 











Operating Statement, 1946 
(In round figures) 








Oe OE nik daeinctdans $84,000 
Less MERCHANDISE. . $64,000 
EXPENSES: 
Advertising ...... $1,232 
Repairs, etc. ..... 218 
Postage ......... 216 
Power & Light.... 381 
i ce bamenneiks 73 
Delivery ........ 812 
Laundry ........ 65 
Insurance ....... 605 
Telephone & 
Telegraph ..... 235 
Heat & Gas....... 352 
Water & Sewage... 96 
Freight, Express... 133 
Window Cleaning, 
ih Giseveseeee 65 
Semdried ...0000. 417 
Salaries & ;, 
WHEE. ccccccss 6,800 
Taxes, other 
deductions ..... 2,000 
Total Operating & 
Purchasing .... 77,700 77,700 
Leavinc Net PROFIT........ $6,300 
PEBRUARY 1, 1948 








J. A. exhibited the original 1880 pre- 
scription counter, pushed aside in the 
course of current remodeling and on 
its way to museum status at his home. 

Why are the LeBars putting $35,000 
into so modern and complete a remod- 
eling job this Winter, and on what 
present or anticipated performance do 
they justify such an investment with 
hopes of adequate return? 

First, let’s take the long view back- 
ward. The business had small begin- 
nings. LeBar is not ashamed to show 
ancient sales-books recording as little 


as $7 a day with less than $9,000 
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J. A. LeBar (right) pays himself only a salary of $50 a week. Employees number a 





the so-called boom days of 1925-29 we 
did nothing spectacular, and in the so- 
called depression days, while our vol- 
ume fell 18%, no salaries nor person- 
nel were reduced. Since 1880 we have 
neither cut pay nor laid off help by 
reason of finances. We‘now employ a 
pharmacist and four other people.” 
Net profits of the business, percen- 
tagewise, are on a narrow margin, as 
is plain from the accompanying 1946 
operating statement. J. A. LeBar draws 
$50 a week; the rest of the earnings 
go back into the business. The inven- 
tory of $14,133 embraces as many as 


pharmacist, four others. (During depression neither salaries nor personnel was cut.) 


yearly turnover in the 1880s. When 
J. C. died 20 years ago the store was 
doing $35,000 a year, though it owed 
$8,500 as a result of expanded inven- 
tories. By 1944 the debt had long since 
been wiped out and sales had mounted 
to $54,000. Then the rocketing began, 
lifting the gross sales to nearly $90,000 
for 1946 and most probably above 
$100,000 for ’47, when all the figures 
are in. Charted on a 20-year average 
percentage curve, the business should 
be grossing above $150,000 in 1962— 
an outlook giving reasonable support 
to the LeBars’ program. 

“The solidity of the business,” says 
LeBar, “is indicated by the record. In 


26,000 separate items, one to four of 
a size, one to ‘100 of each description. 

This wide variety of products is fur- 
nished by 103 suppliers, the three 
largest being Rexall Drug Co., around 
$10,000; Philadelphia Wholesale Drug 
Co., $9,700; Smith Kline & French, 
$5,700. LeBar takes all cash discounts, 
owes no merchandise bills, has $3,000 
in bank. His most profitable and popu- 
lar department is that of medicines, 
half of them coming from Rexall and 
forming the basis of his 9,000 pre- 
scriptions a year. 

From Rexall he gets 35% of his 
vitamins, all of his rubber goods; 40% 
of his cosmetics, perfumes, men’s shav- 






ing needs, soda fountain supplies; 
around 90% of the stationery, electric 
appliances, clocks—when available; 
35% of novelties not listed. 

LeBar’s is a “Rexall Store”—that is, 
it holds what is described as a fran- 
chise for the purchase of Rexall prod- 
ucts; and like its 10,000 Rexall fellows 
throughout the nation it is wholly in- 
dependent, both as to ownership and 
management, with no obligation to buy 
from Rexall or anybody else. 

This set-up gives selected indepen- 
dent drug stores exclusive franchises 
on a geographical basis. Rexall stores, 
handling all brands without discrim- 
ination, have the Rexall line exclusive- 
ly in their trading areas. The plan is 


sides having “the immeasurable asset 


of individual ownership.” LeBar at- 
tributes much of his success since 1924 
to this arrangement, which in his case 
dates from that year. 

The store is open 14 hours a day, 
six days a week, never on Sundays, 
though its Presbyterianism would not 
bar an emergency opening of the medi- 
cine department “as an act of mercy.” 
Its proprietor averages some 90 work- 
ing hours weekly on matters connected 
with the business, yet manages not to 
neglect his complementary hobbies: 
music and cabinet-making. 

A kindly, conscientious man, he is 
all the better druggist because. as he 


says, he “likes to give happiness.” The 
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Although his business occupies some 90 of his working hours a week, LeBar does find 
time to relax at home with his wife and to keep his hobbies: music and cabinet-making 


designed by its sponsors to put the 
independent store on a common foot- 
ing with the chains. This is made pos- 
sible, according to Rexall president 
Justin W. Dart, by teaming up of 
chain-style purchasing power and ex- 
perience for each retail franchise 
holder. 

These stores thus have the benefit of 
buying, merchandising, advertising, 
employee training, construction and 
engineering departments as well as the 
arranging of financial assistance in ex- 
pansion programs if desired. So far 
from being itself a chain, Dart avers, 
“the Rexall druggist can compete with 
any type of chain competition,” be- 


reciprocal item of goodwill, though not 
entered on his books, heavily supple- 
ments his tangible assets. These are 
considerable, in and out of the busi- 
ness. 

By careful saving, he and his mother 
have the store property, conservatively 
valued at $100,000 (now unencum- 
bered but shortly to carry a $15,000 
improvement loan), their respective 
homes in Stroudsburg and a Summer 
cottage at East Marion, Long Island, 
all free and clear, to say nothing of 
the business itself as a going concern. 

“You ask how we've done so well?” 
J. A. tilted back his non-swivel desk 


chair in the small mezzanine office 


whete he keeps books. “Well, { 
all, advertising tops our expense 
amount as well as alphabetically, ' 
use liberal space in the local paper, 
some direct mail, contribute to cop 
munity projects. Dues and donations, 
added to our advertising, lifted oy 
outlay last year for what the big com. 
panies would call ‘public relations’ tp 
above $2,000. 

“However, I’d say that these e. 
penditures simply enable us to cash jn 
on our reputation, and particularly on 
our standing with the doctors, 37 of 
whom habitually recommend us. We've 
built up this professional background 
by observing the strictest ethics 
through many decades. In general, and 
perhaps most important”—he paused 
to give his words effect—“we care first 
of all how we treat people.” 


49,000 INDEPENDENTS 


LeBar’s is one of 53,000 drug stores 
in the United States, 49,000 being in- 
dependent. From a 1933 low of $1 
billion, the business volume of all 
stores has climbed to nearly $3.6 bil. 
lion for 1946, of which the indepen: 
dents did $2.7 billions. Theirs was 
exactly three quarters of the business 
in 1933, easing off to 74% in 194), 
rising to 76.3% in 1946; as compared 
with the chains they’re more than hold- 
ing their own. A thousand of these in- 
dependents, queried in 1945, revealed 
that an average of 412 customers come 
into their stores daily, as compared 
with a reported all-store average of 
341 in 1938. 

Seven billion visits were made to 
American drug stores in 1944, say 
research experts. When consumers 
reached by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
were recently asked how often they 
entered a drug store, 35% answered 


“weekly,” 21% “twice weekly,” 8% . 


“every other day,” -and 544% were 
proud to confess daily visits. Drug 
store cifstomers spent only $8.49 
apiece in 1933, purchased $25.89 in 
1946. Fast as disposable national in- 
come has mounted, drug store sales 
have gone up faster. 

Compared with only $24,000 in 
1932, the average druggist sells $69,000 
worth of goods and prescriptions 4 
year, at a gross profit of $22,000, out 
of which $16,000 expenses— including 
proprietor’s or manager’s $4,600 salary 
and $6,200 wages—leaves $6,000 net, 
or 8.6% on sales. He turns over his 
$10,500 inventory 44% times during 

(Continued on page 23! 
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HOUGH economists and business 
Piss warn that checking inflation 
is vital to continued prosperity, the 
American new year nevertheless rolled 
in wrapped in a shiny coat of opti- 
mism, One exponent of the soundness 
of U. S. economy declared that market 
opportunities are potentially far greater 
than most people realize. 

Some indications of continued prog- 
ress; the American Iron and Steel In- 
ditute, reporting 1947 steel produc- 
tion far greater than any previous 
year, announced a billion-dollar ex- 
pansion program; reports from Pitts- 
burgh predict a record-breaking coal 
output in 1948, barring work stoppages 
and a continued shortage of railway 
cars. The greatest influx of buyers in 
years stormed the New York wholesale 
markets in 1947, which was also 
marked by record attendance at mer- 
chandise shows, more liberal buying 


ESIDENTIAL property owners in 
Massachusetts have organized, to 
provide a voice for those “who are 
now carrying the crushing burden of 
confiscatory taxation, oppressive and 
restrictive laws and an inadequate re- 
lum on rental income.” 

Bankers here feel that the market 
for real estate will “crack” before too 
lng, consider they are acting realis- 
tically in making conservative apprais- 
il, One bank securities committee 
head says his institution is basing ap- 
praisals on what it considers a house 
may be worth five years from now. 

A majority of the manufactured gas 
companies in New England are “strong- 
ly behind” efforts of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. to bring natural gas 
into this part of the country, accord- 
ig to a spokesman for some 50 com- 
pinies, The natural gas would be 
nixed with the manufactured product. 

Tennessee company seeks to run 
‘pipeline from Kentucky to a point 
utside Boston. 

The drought in Maine, which began 

August and continued . through 


PRuary 1, 1948 
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East Coast States 


of housewares, furniture, furnishings, 
floor coverings, and major appliances. 
A 1948 expansion program by the 
Bell Telephone Co. in Pennsylvania 
has been announced. Program calls for 
expenditure of $66,000,000, with simi- 
lar plans for other states in this area. 
Consumer demand at retail levels con- 
tinues insistent, with record high dol- 
lar volume, although some decline in 

unit sales presents a problem. 
Production of new homes will be 
carried forward at a high rate in many 
eastern communities, with greater em- 
phasis being placed on rental housing. 
However, buyer resistance will brake 
further price increases in building ma- 
terials and completed housing units. 
With mortgage companies tightening 
up on loan restrictions, some real 
estate experts forecast a gradual de- 
cline in asking prices for new homes. 
—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


December, resulted in a stream flow 
far below normal in all sections, mak- 
ing rather hard sledding for the hydro- 
utilities. 

“Social security for manufacturers” 
is a new idea developed by the wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear industry of New 
England. A fund of $75,000 has been 
subscribed. Sponsors expect it to reach 
$250,000 within two years. Assistance 
from the rehabilitation fund will be 





given to financially-distressed business 
men in the apparel trades. There will 
be no legal obligation to repay, al- 
though each recipient will sign a note 
to the effect that he will pay back 
“whenever possible.”—Davip MACK. 


Midwest States 


HOUGH midwest leaders confi- 

dently predict peak production 
and income cycles for all of 1948, and 
even early *49, all are girding for keen 
sales competition. Producers and mar- 
keters are devoting new thought and 
action to product and market analysis, 
testing and training to keep abreast or 
ahead of competitors. They are look- 
ing over their organizations to correct 
weaknesses and find new outlets, po- 
tential untapped income. Meantime, a 
number of interesting facts have de- 
veloped: 

A group of 20 substantial producers 
in the Cleveland area is supporting the 
campaign for a longer work week. 
They feel production is not keeping 
pace with rising costs and that with the 
inflation spiral still mounting, a return 
to the 48-hour work week would be 
beneficial. 

The housing problem is still acute, 
especially in population centers. In 
Columbus, American Veterans of 
World War II is planning a co-opera- 
tive project for 600 homes. It will be 
one of'the largest co-operative layouts 
in the country, as well as the largest 
project sponsored by the veterans’ or- 
ganization. They have organized the 
Amvets Homestead Association to 
sponsor and carry out financing and 
planning details on a non-profit basis. 
Houses will be available from approxi- 
mately $5,000 to $9,000. 

As center of the nation’s steel in- 
dustry, the Midwest has been intently 
interested in “gray market” operations. 
Despite top production, over-demands 
for metal supplies have built up a fan- 
tastic market. Some leveling off and 
decline is looked for, since a concerted 
move has been started to plug leaks in 
the usual mill to consumer flow of 
steel. 

Although ownership of motor cars 
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now exceeds all pre-war records, ibs 
lic demand for new vehicles continues 
by far to surpass the industry’s pro- 
duction capacity—OraL S. PFLUuc. 


Southern States 


OUTHERN industry is becoming 

more alert to the growing impor- 
tance of human engineering. One in- 
stance: Five major automobile dealers 
have inaugurated a thorough program 
for the setting up of in-plant commu- 
nication systems, a, suggestion system, 
adequate grievance procedure, more 
efficient supervisory instruction, etc. 

The program is being pushed by 
means of regular meetings, is resulting 
in more sales at less cost. Meanwhile, 
the number of southern companies 
lacking in up-to-date human engineer- 
ing programs is still substantial. 

Look for stepped-up production of 
small grain crops in the South this 
year. Farmers are beginning to realize 
that small grains such as oats, peas, 
beans, and barley for use in feeding 
livestock represent a cash return that 
is growing more and more important. 

Overall outlook for this region in 
1948 continues bright. Business and 
industry promise to expand at an ac- 
celerated pace, as they have constantly 
since the end of the war. 

Plant expansion for southern utili- 
ties is demanded by increased con- 
sumer loads. Though engineering esti- 
mates indicated a drop in gas and 
electricity demand immediately follow- 
ing the war, consumption has grown 
steadily, with increasing pressure on 
utility companies to expand their out- 
put.—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 
IRST 30 days of 1948 looked good 


to business here. Here’s what lead- 
ers saw: 

An unofficial population count in the 
Denver metropolitan area, based on 
utility connections, of slightly more 
than 500,000—a 25-30% increase over 
1940, 

Plans for an $80 million plant in 
southwest Kansas to extract gasoline 
from the Hugoton natural gas fields, 
plant to be constructed in the next two 
years by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., sub- 
sidiary of Standard of Indiana. 

Plans for a $3 million plant to do 
the same thing with the natural gas in 
the Rangely oil field of western Col- 
orado, plant to be built by California 
Co., Texas Co., and Stanolind. 
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important steel fabricating plant of 
Chicago Bridge & Iron, to use prod- 
ucts turned out by 
Geneva Steel Co. 

Competition between Denver and 
Tulsa for distinction of being the oil 
capital of this part of the country, re- 
sulting from the feverish petroleum 
hunt now going on through all moun- 
tain states. 

Seasonal unemployment 40% below 
the anticipated slump. 

Potash development projects being 
accelerated in southern New Mexico. 

Assurance that Boettcher companies 
will double the region’s cement output 
in 1948. 

Discovery that Albuquerque, N. M., 
jumping off place for various unpub- 
licized government security projects, 
has suddenly become the hottest town 
in the region. Population in and be- 
yond the corporate limits is now touch- 
ing 85,000—more than double pre-war 
days. 

Add all these items and you get a 
picture that spells growing population, 
establishment of more industry in the 
West and an optimistic . atmosphere. 
And then you think about current high 
prices, upcoming demands for more 
wages, and you just don’t know. 

—EUvucENE CERVI. 


Pacific Coast 


F growing concern to western in- 
dustry is the decline of Pacific 
Coast shipping. In 1939 approximately 
175 vessels operated in intercoastal 


On the Bookshelf 


Try Givinc YoursetF Away, by David 
Dunn (The Updegraff Press, Ltd.), 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 110 pages, price $2). 


Twenty-five years ago, as David 
Dunn lay awake in a rocking New, 
York Central pullman, an idle thought 
clicked through his mind: “Where does 
the New York 20th Century Limited 
meet the Chicago Century?” Next 
morning, on impulse, he wrote the rail- 
road suggesting that the slogan “Where 
the Centuries Meet” might have good 
advertising possibilities, offering the 
idea “with no strings attached.” 

The suggestion was accepted with 
appreciation, and “Where the Centu- 
ries Meet” became the subject of the 
New York Central’s 1925 calendar. 

Dunn experienced so many warm 
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trade and 30 in Pacific cc 


ice. Now some 50 ships opens 
coastal and 
Pacific Coast districts handle only % 


of our national exports, 8% of in ’ 


ports, dollar valuation, less than hal 
of which is carried in American hy, 
toms. Maitland S. Pennington, Pacify 
Transport Lines, places the blame o 
continuous maritime strife, compler 
accessorial rail-to-ship cargo handling 
charges and failure of western groups ty 
competitively solicit midwest cargoes 
Meanwhile, rates continue to mount tp 
meet the recent national increase jp 
railroad freight rates. Intercoastal ship 
operators are asking a TA% rate in. 
crease, the fifth rate hike since July, 
1946. On the other hand, s steamship 
operators and large shippers are op. 
posing the petition of three Oakland 
terminals for increased wharfage and 
service charges. 

For the 10-year record harvest of 
7,559,700 tons in 1947, California 
fruit and nut growers received $300 
million less than for the 1946 crop, 
41,000 tons lighter. 

Recent crude oil price increase is 
reflected by feverish activity by inde 
pendent producers. Lumber production 
in the Douglas fir region is estimated 
at 7% billion feet, about 200 million 
feet above 1946. Recent West Coast 
power shortages resulted in losses of 
3,000 tons of anticipated production of 
ammonium nitrate destined for export. 
Shortage of boxcars is so delaying 
shipments of lumber from the West 
Coast that a local price break may 
result.—CHaRLEs F., BERRY. 


glows of satisfaction as 4 result of his 
unsought generosity that, ever since, 
he has made a hobby of “giving him- 
self away”— in ideas, suggestions 
notes of appreciation and congratule 
tion. Several years ago he wrote @ 
article about his hobby, which ap 
peared in ForseEs and, s' 

in the Reader’s Digest. The thous 
presented in his article touched a sensi 
tive spot in thousands of readers, who 
felt it to be one answer to the cynicism 
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of modern life. 

Now, in expanded form, the 
appears as a small, attractively 
book—a book which will continue 0) 


be of deep inspirational value, - i 


demonstrates in a new and intere ; 
way that it really is more bee 


give than to receive. 
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3 xz THE number of poor areas has taken a 
| Forbes Maps of _ittvicpion tei ct lanuy is 
= three this issue. Only one of these three, 
Wichita, is a repeater. The number of 
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jumped to 20, including seven repeats. 


scifi The advancing areas are concentrated in 


ay the Southeast and the Pacific Coast. Gen- 


plex eral direction of movement is still slightly 
ling up, with a tendency for the lead to shift 
pe to from the Middle West back to the East 
yoes, Coast. The weather has had a great effect 
nt to on the activity in individual regions, such 
my as the crippling of New York early in the 
ship year. Ability of these areas to bounce 
op back from severe weather is one symptom 
July of the soundness of the upward pressures. 
ship The zone indexes show the same gen- 
op eral upward movement, all ranging from 
Jand nine to 15% ahead of this time last year. 
and Six of the eight zones are ahead of one 


a ei month ago, with the other two unchanged. 
RONTTIM All eight have improved to a marked 

it of way PUD Lt Ht . 4 
; at : ai extent over the situation on January 15. 
Greatest improvement since January 1 
has been in the South (note the concen- 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 
yours today in 
L9AS 
treasury) of 
“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 
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This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free’ with trial subscription of J-of-C 
— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources, 

— ee A A VF AT A NT 


Daal af Lone 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Mend me the next 78 issues plus my copy’ 
ef “New Products and Services.”” Check 
for $5 is enclosed. 





Name 


































End All ‘‘Wraps” 
Problems 
Office VALET Wardrobe 
“Ww. ont eet ms x 
‘*Wraps’’ er > 
clothing **in press,’ aired 
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PYVIVSCRES overshoes and um- 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 
ee Coat Rack Peop 
624 Seuth Michigan Ave. 








FRANCHISE AVAILABLE 


Build an independent business under 
guidance of a national organization with 
over 200 offices from coast-to-coast. 
“Mail-Me-Monday” Bookkeeping & Tax 
Method—“The Most Talked About Ser- 
vice in America.” For details on re- 
maining franchise areas in Eastern and 
Southern States, write: Accounting Cor- 
poration of America, 204 W. 71st Street, 
New York 23. 








NEW IDEAS J} 


...in Construction, Packaging, Flooring, 
Merchandising, Industrial Hygiene 


COST-SAVING PRODUCTION 


A radical departure in building con- 
struction is this method of providing 
a highly simplified means of pouring, 
at the site, a concrete wall skeleton of 
interlocking, cement-filled metal forms, 
firmly anchored between panels of 
standard insulating board or plywood. 





The process is said to enable even un- 
skilled workers to erect walls of steel- 
encased concrete in accordance with 
any architectural plan, without the use 
of heavy machinery. 

(The Modern-Wall Co., Box 266, 
Osborn, Ohio.) 


ALL-PURPOSE CLEANER 


Better, faster cleaning of industrial 
and commercial establishments is made 
possible by a “Tank Type” cleaner for 
general vacuuming, dust collecting and 
water pick-up. Easily portable, narrow 
enough to go into tight places, the 
cleaner has low center of gravity and 
large wheels to prevent tipping. Swivel 
wheels in front permit the unit to 
follow the hose with ease, enables the 
operator to reach hard-to-get-at-places. 

(Ideal Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 
Ill.) 


BACTERIAL “FLY-PAPER" 


Keeping germs out of the air in 
offices and plants is now said to be 
feasible. The trick is done by Germseal, 
a paste easily mixed with water for 
cleaning floors or general dusting. 
When the water dries an invisible 
“germ catching” film remains on the 
surface. The process is claimed to re- 
duce bacterial air contamination by 
60% to 70%. 

(L. S. Green Associates, 160 W. 59th 
St., New York, 19, N.Y.) 
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FLOOR FACTS 


The newest comer in the flooring 
material field is a stain- scar. 
flame-resistant type. A calendered vin) | 
product, it’s said to possess the p yhile sa 
silient yet longer wearing qualities druggist 
rubber floor covering. Installed in sty filing 


or tile form, it’s also considered suit price: 5 
able for use on kitchen drainboark§}0¢ mo 
counters and desks. rip 


(Chemical Products Div., Goodyey fll 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.) 41,000 | 
Retail 
SALES TIP tee 


Novel merchandising idea is sf people, 
“Quick Service Order Form,” includedfthe pai 
with a vest-pocket catalog, thus facili.ptime, 3 
tating stock checking and purchasing} pietors 
The form lists all products by number totaled 
in catalog sequence, with space pro} 24,000 
vided for quantity and price extension} out pay 
in each instance. Customer merely fils} this ‘re 
in quantities desired, plus name ani farming 
address, mails the order blank to hispridual | 
jobber. 

(J. W. Speaker Corp., Milwaukee, 


( Unli 
Wis.) tailing 
TAPE TOPICS if goo 

myriad 


Engineered to give perfect perform] wurces 
ance under any conditions, the auto} yise y; 
matic tape sealer shown here feeds shor tc 
moistens, measures, cuts off and dof iads, { 
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livers any desired length of tape in om 
operation. Designed for tape widths 
to three inches, the machine also pr 
vides correct, uniform, end-to-< 
moistening, for maximum. safety 
sealing cartons. The body is 
covered, keeps tape fresh and 
mechanism dirt-and-dust free. 
(Lipton Manufacturing Co., Ins 
W. Houston St., New York, N.Y.) Myigh 
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" (Continued from page 18) 


I emonth His money ‘comes to 
him in very small sums. Prescriptions, 
his kingpin department, gross $1.33 
ach. With other items the gross is less 
than 50¢. 
orinf Survey by a leading wholesaler of 
andl some 200 comparable stores shows ex- 
vin penses increasing 18% since 1945, 
€ teh while sales were up only 17.7%. The 
» if druggist is trying to close this gap by 
ipf filing more prescriptions at a better 
suit price: 57o more relative to sales, and 
ards, § 10¢ more per prescription. A typical 
ription picture is 10 to 20 com- 
dyear§ poundings daily, in a town of less than 
) 90,000 population. 
Retail drugs in 1939 (last available 
business census) gave work to 263,000 
is sf pople, salaried and non-salaried. Of 
ludedfthe paid workers, 156,000 were full- 
facili.§ time, 33,000 part-time; active pro- 
ssing§ prietors in unincorporated stores 
mberf iotaled nearly 50,000, and there were 
pro 4,000 family members working with- 
nsion} out pay, 10,000 of them full-time. In 
y fils} this ‘respect the business resembles 
» andffarming, that giant flower of indi- 
‘o hisg idual capitalism. 
DEALS IN MANY FIELDS 


ukesd Unlike a specialty establishment, re- 
uuiling chiefly one commodity or group 
of goods, the drug store draws its 
myriad items from a multitude of 
form sources and suppliers. Scores of other- 
aulof vise unrelated industries, from cam- 
feeds thor to cameras, hair tonic to heating 
d def tads, furnish the retail drug store’s 
ick in trade. An establishment such 
jLeBar’s is therefore the product of 
“epMty activities, some of them top- 
oi tmking. 

‘ Conservatively, $10,000,000,000 of 
2 capital is active in produc- 
t crosses the druggist’s counter. 
ubtful if so exacting and exact 
‘ thisiness, serving as it does so many 
inate individual wants, could be car- 
ed on under any different economic 
em or in a manner greatly. different 
that now employed. The town’s 
ist enjoys semi-professional sta- 
spits, He is high i in Rotary, respected in 
. and civic affairs, welcome at 
to-enift local bank. He occupies a place 
ty ig? larly his own, not duplicable out- 
am of free capitalism. 
j otizons for the retail druggist, 
& Dr. Nelson A. Miller, Chief of 

. Marketing Division, U. S. Depart- 
al of Commerce, would appear 
‘pent were the past half-dozen years 
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BIGGER VALUE 
EVERY DAY 


You can reach more people than ever. More people 
can reach you. 

Last year we added more than 10,000 new tele- 
phones every working day. We’re doing even better 
than that now. 

More than 6,000,000 telephones—including 
many for your own particular friends and neigh- 
bors—have been added in the last two years. 


Nowhere in the world do people get so much for 
their telephone dollar as right here in this country. 






BELL TELEPHONE system (d 





any indication. Writing in a recent national economy. In particular, the re- 
number of American Druggist Maga- tail drug store is an accurate mirror of 
zine, however, he is doubtful “if any current business conditions, since 
experienced retailer believes that a druggists provide staple commodities 
year-by-year increase in sales for seven and render services to a community 
consecutive years” is growth “that can that are essential and always in de- 
continue indefinitely.” Yet he reasons mand, regardless of wide shifts in other 
that the general application of im- fields of commerce and industry.” 
proved production and selling methods 

in good times or bad wiil help the in- Next article in this series: Capital- 
dividual business as well as the entire ism in Terms of a Department Store 





Men of Achievement 
{Continued from page 13) 


year it employed an average of 
slightly over 15,000 people. 

That Clare Francis is a much broader 
man than is suggested by his own 
phrase, “prune peddler,” or even by his 
brilliant record as an industrial execu- 
tive, is more than amply demonstrated 
by the list of his services to the food 
industry as a whole, to business in 
general, to his home community and 
to the nation. Few men have given 
more generously of their time and 
. energy than he. 

The list of such services is far too 
long to record here. They range from 
chief industrial consultant to the De- 
fense Plant Corp. in the early part of 
the war to deputy sheriff of West- 
chester County, N. Y., where he now 
resides; from chairman of the Food 
Industry War Committee to village 
trustee of Bronxville; from member of 
President Truman’s Famine Emerg- 
ency Committee to trustee of Amherst 
College. 

He is a former president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, a trustee 
of the Committee For Economic De- 
velopment and of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation, and a director of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


SHUNS THE LIMELIGHT 

Despite his many and notable activi- 
ties, you can find little in print about 
the man. Far from shy and in no sense 
a falsely modest individual, his 
studious avoidance of personal pub- 
licity is almost a whimsy. Inevitably, 
his name is connected with news re- 
leases having to do with company af- 
fairs. But this is the first time any- 
thing approximating a full-length por- 
trait has appeared in a publication of 
national circulation. 

As an executive, he is thorough, effi- 
cient, hard-working. As an individual, 
he is “as friendly as a collie pup.” 
Most of those in frequent contact with 
him address him as “Clare” or “C.F.” 
But his mind is as incisive as his man- 
ners and speech are informal. And he 
can be tough, if that is called for. But 
‘even then it’s a kind of man-to-man 
toughness that commands respect and 
affection. 

Hobbies are hunting, fishing, golf 
and horseback riding. All are more or 
less strenuous sports, as he practices 
them; though he can and does relax 
when he wants to. For an extended 


vacation he frequently heads for the 
Canadian wilds. For many years, with 
gaps, he has gone there with the same 
three companions to hunt moose and 
fish for trout. Before starting on the 
latest expedition he said he hoped to 
bring back around 250 pounds of 
choice moose meat. 

“I never thought of bringing it bac 
before,” said the big food man with a 
grin, “but with prices what they are, 
I’m going to this year.” 

On the more serious side, Clarence 
Francis is keenly aware of contending 
political philosophies in this country 
and abroad. As an ardent believer in 
competitive capitalism, he thinks the 
American business man has been on 
the defensive far too long. 

Francis makes no pretense of being 
anything but a business man. But in 
his view to be a good business man it 
is necessary to understand the times, 
to adapt means to ends. The ends re- 
main the same. But as social and eco- 
nomic conditions change, so do the 
means for attaining the ever-constant 
ends of high production at low cost— 
with benefits distributed equitably 
among employees, stockholders and the 
public. 

Reflecting these convictions, he be- 
gan his address to the company stock- 
holders at the last annual meeting as 
follows: 

“As I prepared for this meeting I 
couldn’t help reflecting on a great 
change that has taken place. In years 
past an annual message to stockholders 
was a fairly simple thing to prepare. 
You recited the facts and figures re- 
lating to the year’s operations. You 
spoke of the company’s plans. And that 
was about all. 
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“It was just a matter of dolla 
cents. 4 

“Today @ company’s ope 
must be discussed within the fra 
work of their relationship to the 
tional economy and to world af 
General Foods is a part of free Amer. 
can industry. Free industry is the bagi 
source of individual liberty, { 
liberty is seeking self-preservation in, 
world struggle between rival ideoly 
A 

LOOKING AHEAD 

As this ex-waiter, door-to-door sale. 
man and amateur actor sees it, th 
benefits and rewards of the Americay 
system are a practical reality. Com. 
munists, socialists and other apostle 
of opposing systems offer a Utopia 
dream colored with all the rosy tint 
which the dreamer can conjure out of 
his imagination. It is an easy thing, 
he says, to find fault with reality, Ar 
it is just as easy to gloss over or ignore 
the lack of realism in a dream, or the 
impossibility of its realization. Ameri 
can performance is the best of al 
answers to its critics, he holds. 

When it comes to the general eco 
nomic outlook for America in the pre 
dictable future, he is an optimist. And 
he lays it on the line: 

“In 1946 and 1947, and also i 
1948, General Foods authorized many 
millions of dollars for improveme 
and equipment. 

“In other words, we are putting out 
money back of the belief that economi 
activity will continue at generally high 
levels for some time. There may | 
variations, but that’s the over-all out 
look.” 

The biggest job ahead of busines 
today lies in the field of human rele 
tions, according to General Foodiq 
chairman. 

And it is because he has more that 
a little genius in that field that he sp 
where he is today. Refining and & 
panding production and distributic 
techniques must go ahead, certainly} ’ 
But the human problem is the majo! 
concern of tomorrow. 

“We have heard a lot about Americal 
monopoly of production know-how, 
Francis reminds us. “But we are jus 
beginning to learn that the most com 
plex and difficult know-how to mast 
has to do with the regulation and 
smooth integration of human affaityy” 
Acquisition of that mastery is ti} 
most important task of the next 0 % 
years.” 
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Truman’s Inexcusable Truckling 


Truman is truckling. Ignominiously so. 

Although the American people repudiated the 
New Deal in the 1946 Congressional election, 
Truman is feverishly outdoing the New Deal in 
his maneuvering to be elected President. 

More. . 

Palpably alarmed over the intrusion of Henry 
A. Wallace’s Third Party, he is resorting to dema- 
gogic strategisms to snare votes which would logi- 
cally go to Wallace. Every sensible citizen favors 
governmental economies. Truman hardly even 
does lisping lip service to curbing governmental 
extravagances. Indeed, he advocates nothing but 
wilder and still wilder Federal spending. 

Obviously, his creed is: “Spend, spend, spend; 
elect, elect, elect.” 


PRESIDENT'S ASININE TAX IDEAS 


Harry Truman, small-town haberdasher who 
went bankrupt, and whose political sponsor was 
the infamous Pendergast, reveals anew that he 
doesn’t possess the remotest comprehension of 
what made America’s economic system function so 
supremely successfully that this nation became 
the most prosperous on earth. . 

His two tax proposals, spawned solely by selfish 


vote-seeking, constitute the quintessence of dema- ‘ 


goguery. Motivated by his itch to be elected Presi- 
dent next November, he recommends a tax credit 
of $40 for all individuals and for each taxpayer’s 
dependents. This, Washington authorities figure, 
would mean total exemption for some 10,000,000 
citizens. This concession would mean, of course, 
nothing to those who pay substantial or very high 
tribute to the Government. 

Second, he advocates shockingly higher levies 
on employment-providing enterprises. 


CONTRADICTORY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Apparently, he doesn’t sense how fantastic, how 
contradictory, are his exhortations to industry to 
provide more and more jobs while, at the same 
time, drastically discouraging investment by 
thrifty citizens in capital essential to making mul- 
tiplication of jobs possible. 

One moment he declares that expansion. of in- 
dustrial and other production is imperative; the 








next, he advocates something directly calculated to 
kill such expansion. 

The alarming truth is that, under the New Deal, 
thrifty citizens have been so grievously discour- 
aged against investing their savings in employ- 
ment-giving enterprises that the flow of “risk capi- 
tal” has all but dried up. 

The paramount need, if America is to avoid 
government ownership, government totalitarian- 
ism, is to induce millions and millions of frugal 
individuals and families to resume furnishing 
private capital. 

This, palpably, Harry Truman does not under- 
stand in the slightest. 


MORE CAPITAL NEEDED 


This writer for years has been alarmed over the 
discouraging treatment meted out to actual and 
prospective investors, stockholders. So much so 
that, as President of the Investors League, he 
endorsed an all-day forum, recently, in Phila- 
delphia, to discuss and ponder, “How can we re- 
sume the flow of venture capital?” On this occa- 
sion Lammot du Pont, retired executive, one of 
America’s farsighted business men, discerningly 
declared: 

The system of free private enterprise, based on the 
sanctity of capital, cannot continue to prosper if tax rates 
are so high as to stifle the incentive to make risk invest- 
ments in business. The business system is so complicated 
and requires the combined operation of so many minds 
that it is difficult to calculate what is the maximum tax 
rate that does not stifle the incentive for risk investment. 
Certain observations of average action of men and women 
over the years in connection with taking risks, other 
than business risks,,lead to the conclusion that the 
maximum tax rate that does not stifle the incentive to 
make a risk investment is about 25%. 

My conclusion is borne out by the decision of Andrew 
Mellon, seme 20-odd years ago, to advocate the reduc- 
tion of income tax rates to a maximum of 25%. It worked. 

Destructive taxation of enterprise means, sooner — 
or later, destruction of full-time employment, 
without which no nation can properly prosper. 

Thus, Harry Truman’s recommendations, if car- 
ried out, would prove ruinous. This should be 
most forcefully brought home to American voters. 
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INVESTORS 


and Traders 


Get practical advice from practi- 
cal market men. Market Direction 
tells exactly wHat and wuHeEN to 
buy or sell. We will gladly prove 
to you just how accurate, instruc- 
tive and specific our weekly bul- 
letin is—at our own expense. Write 
for a Free 3-week subscription to: 


Market Direction, 


556 PURE OlL BLDG., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











Knowledge of Your Job Accounts 
for Only 15% of Your Success... 


What's the 
Other 85%? 


NEW BOOKLET “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS” TELLS ALL! 


OMPACT 32-page booklet, "THE 
ART OF BEING A BOSS,” by How- 
ard Stephenson, gives specific pointers 
for increasing your chances of ad- 
vancement in present job —the job 


ahead! 


You'll find scores of hints on how to make 
your direction of other workers smoother, 
easier, more productive. You'll discover defi- 
nite pitfalls to avoid in taking over a new 
job. You'll learn what to strive for in your 
dealings with others. You'll receive specific 
pointers on how to develop your adminis- 
trative ability. 


Send for your copy of “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS"—today. Simply clip and 
return this ad with only 25¢ to Dep't. 71. 

B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York I, N. Y. 











To meet the demands of Forses read- 
ers, all of the material in Mr. Min- 
delf’s “Guide Posts to Wall St.” since 
its inception in April, 1946, along 
with charts and much supplementary 
data, will be published April 15 in a 
320-page book titled “The Stock 
Market—A Basic Guide for Investors.” 
Price $5. Return this announcement — 
with remittance of $5 for your copy 
on publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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The Operating Profit Margin 


NE of the key items deducible 

from financial reports is the 

Operating Profit Margin. The 
Operating Profit Margin is the per- 
centage which Operating Income is to 
Sales, that is, Operating Income divid- 
ed by Sales. 

In 1946, for example, Square D Co. 
sales were $29,200,000. Operating 
Profit was $4,610,000. The Operating 
Profit Margin was 15.7%. In 1946, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. sales were $59,641,000. Operating 
Profit was $7,142,000. The Operating 
Profit Margin was 12%. 

The Operating Profit Margin usually 
varies for each company from year to 
year. Sometimes trends develop, poorly 
or well. This provides a good measure- 
ment of management ability, for we 
can compare each company on this 
basis with comparable companies. 


KEY TO OPERATION 


Any change in the Operating Profit 
Margin calls for a close examination 
of its causes. It is the item which re- 
veals the basic operations of a com- 
pany that we are interested in as 
traders. 

In many respects, the Operating 
Profit Margin is the life line of the 
company. 

Its relative trend may reveal the 
stress of competition, increasing Costs 
in relation to Sales, the trend of 
waste, etc. A poor trend absolutely 
and in relation to its competitors re- 
veals a company that is going down- 
hill: the reverse, one that is growing 
and strengthening. 

The financial community does a 
fairly good job in providing Sales and 
Earnings estimates. So many trusts, 
brokerage firms, banks, etc., are close 





Josern MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


to various companies that good eg. 
mates are often available. 

Usually, companies are freer with 
their Sales estimates than with ther 
Earnings estimates. By applying the 
Operating Profit Margin to the Sas 
estimate, we can get a tentative Ean. 
ings estimate. 

Once we have the Earnings estimate, 
we can examine the historical Price 
Earnings Ratio data for the security, 
that is, the multiple of Earnings repre g 
sented by the Market Price of th 


stock. 
RELATION TO MARKET PRICE 


It is always well to know these Price 
Earnings Ratio data for all the stocks 
that we are interested in. This can 
give us some gauge, some tentative re 
lationship between Earnings and Mar 
ket Price, as a starting point. 

These data are often full of surprises 
Some stocks sell at characteristically 
low Price Earnings Ratios. By the 
legendary “10 Times” theory they a 
ways look cheap. 

For example, the Price Earnings 
Ratio for Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drydock common stock was 5.4 in 
1940; 4.5 in 1941; 4.8 in 1942; 38 
in 1943; 3.1 in 1944; 4.5 in 1945; 
5.1 in 1946. Others sell at character 
istically high Price Earnings Ratios. 

For the same years, here are the 
comparable data for Du Pont: 26 in 
1940; 22 in 1941; 28 in 1942; 28 im 
1943; 25 in 1944; 30 in 1945; 24 in 
1946. 

It is always worth noting the Price 
Earnings Ratio at which a stock sold 
at the last cyclical peak. Adjusting for 
internal changes, this often gives us # 
good rule of thumb for the next oné 

For example: Western Auto Supply 
earned $2.43 per common share il 
1937 and sold at a high of 30%, 
a Price Earnings Ratio of 124. lt 
1946, the company earned $7.55 pe 
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t has paid — and paid handsomely — to have followed highly 
conservative investment policies over the past two years — in 
1947 as in 1946 — as anyone who has failed to do so well realizes. 


If you have been fully or substantially invested during the past 
two years, you have only to compare the value of your assets now 
with their worth two years ago, or even one year ago, to know 
which course has been the wiser. 


Already, we have seen extensive readjustments in two segments 
of the economy: in 1946 the collapse in speculative securities 
(most of which have now lost the major part of their 4 year rise); 
in 1947 the drastic readjustment in the investment markets with 
many bonds and preferred stocks losing 15 to 25 per cent of their 
price levels or the equivalent of the total income return for five 
years, or longer. 

As invariably, the careful minority have again come out on 
top. They have avoided the substantial shrinkage in their funds 
experienced by those who have remained throughout 100% in- 
vested. The price for continuous optimism always comes high. 


IS THIS THE YEAR? 


Will those investors who have built up substantial liquidity 
“cash in’ this year? Will 1948 be the year of triumph for those 
who have been conservative? 


With customary thoroughness and penetration the American 
Institute of Finance — with a long and respected background of 
conservative investment thought — has again at the beginning of 
another year surveyed the broad business, economic and investment 
scene in a seven-page memorandum to clients throughout the 
U. S., Canada and many foreign countries whose investments — 
aggregating many millions — are under our personal supervision 
or complete management. 


This survey is prepared and primarily intended for the In- 
stitute’s substantial and conservative clientele, including some of 
the country’s outstandingly successful business executives and 
leaders in the professions who are more interested in intelligent 
perspective than in dramatic and spectacular prophecy. It will 
probably prove of scant interest to those who are accustomed to 
the tipsters’ latest batch of stocks for biggest profits. 


But the Institute’s studied approach, its serious attempt to 
balance the many conflicting factors in the present business- 
economic-stock market situation and the broad conclusions by 
which we expect to be guided in the handling of many millions of 
investment funds in the year ahead, may prove of interest to 
banks, insurance companies, investment trusts, endowed insti- 
tutions, corporations, trustees and individual investors who pri- 
marily desire in 1948 to avoid depreciation of their capital and to 
take advantage of sound and legitimate investment opportunities. 


INSTITUTE’S 1948 SURVEY 


Copies of this survey are being made available to individuals 
and institutions who are not clients at a nominal charge of $3, 
simply to cover the cost of handling. We do not urge anyone to 
send for it. The memorandum is available to those who feel that 
it may contribute something to’ their own thinking about the 
complicated problems to be faced this year and to sound handling 
of their money. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE ; 
187 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. \ ! 
Send your 1948 survey for which I enclose | 
Mail Coupon $3.00. , 


EES EE OS ee | 
for $3 IE 0555 0909 cs sr qietsnspeppares | 
Gerad Bome.’..).. 2... 2050s State....... | 
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Is this the year for the Man with Cash? 


Long Noted for Conservatism, the Institute takes its Position for '48 








if you want more than the ride...UP and DOWN! 


Without the customary fanfare and exploitation, the American 
Institute of Finance has been conducting for many years a con- 
servative personal supervisory and investment management service 
for individuals and institutions throughout the United States and 
in many foreign countries who are interested in the intelligent 
handling of their money.: 

We would be the last to suggest that we are infallible, possess 
superhuman omniscience, or have a magic formula for getting rich 
quickly via the stock market. But, clients whose accounts have 
been under our supervision for many years apparently feel that 
the Institute has been providing a worthwhile Service. 

We do try to take a realistic view of the situation always, 
whether during the frenzy of 1929, when stocks were ridiculously 
over-valued, or under the pronounced gloom of such a period as 
early 1942, when stocks were so obviously under-valued. 

We have not allowed pessimism to blind us to unusual invest- 
ment opportunities, nor optimism to deter us from selling, trans- 
lating paper profits into realities, and developing liquidity. 

We always have been — always expect to be — conservative. 

In directing many millions of investment funds through three 
eventful decades, we have learned that there is nothing more im- 
portant than so conducting oneself in a boom as to be certain to 
have cash to use when stocks again are on the bargain counter. 

That does not mean waiting to sell every security until the hour 
before the market goes crashing down. It does mean taking sub- 
stantial profits on securities advantageously purchased and leav- 
ing the risks and dangers to more greedy but less wise investors. 
It means having cash and the wisdom and courage to use it when 
periodically we run into real buying opportunities. 

Taking advice from those who are continuously optimistic, with 
whom it is “buy”, “buy”, “buy”, all the time, and who you can 
be sure will be most bullish at the top may prove stimulating — 
temporarily — but will always end in financial disaster for those 
whose money is at stake. 

No one who has had experience in the stock market will make 
the mistake of trying to catch the tcp. When the final chapter to 
a boom is written the only thing that counts to each of us is what 
we have left — not how much we made and lost. 

We have no desire to serve as clients those investors who want 
nothing but bullish advice all the time. This long established in- 
vestment counsel organization will not subordinate its honest 
views to other considerations. 

The Institute is now providing personal investment super- 
vision ar complete financial management for a substantial number 
of individual and institutional clients in virtually every state.in 
the U. S. on accounts ranging from modest sums to several million 
dollars, with fees based upon the size, character and individual 
requirements of each account. 

The funds of clients are directed in exactly the same manner and 
under the same policies which have brought an enviable success in 
the management of the Institute’s own substantial funds. 

We will never make extravagant statements regarding what we 
have done or expect to do. 

In the future, as in the past, we shall be guided by the same 
exacting and unflinching standards, the same challenging and 
critical approach, the same insistence upon conservatism that has 
characterized our work for the past twenty-nine years. 

We are confident that in the long run these methods and pol- 
icies will bring by far the best investment results. 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION «© INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 

« INDIVIDUALS . INSTITUTIONS 


Conservative accounts — ranging from modest funds to several million dollars = 


supervised or managed on an individual fee basis 
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1001 Intimate Stories About 
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of 

Little Known Facts — Priceless Anec- Ra 

dotes About Henry Ford and the Ford 
Hierarchy That Will Have Detroit est 
Buzzing — Yours in This Fascinating the 
Revealing New Book. . . pre 

pel 

to 

“THE LAST BILLIONAIRE’). 
to 

by William C. Richards “ 

412 Pages - 24 Chapters - Handsomely Bound - Price $3.75 “ 


Read how original Ford backers hit the jack-pot. How one | 
woman with a $100 share was enriched by $95,000 in dividends and do 


sold her holdings for $260,000 sixteen years later ... How a doctor ml 
missed out on a possible $1,755,000 profit because he was the un- ex 
lucky thirteenth incorporator and excluded . . . How James | 
Couzens, bookkeeper, eventually realized $29,308,858 om his original up 
$2,500 investment. Tr 


Mail Coupon Below to Receive Copy on Publication Date 


HETHER or not you are a Henry Ford admirer— the press and skill at making headlines; Dealings with early { 
you'll find this new book fascinating reading—rich in _ investors; Court battles with the Dodge brothers, banken 


intimate anecdotes you'll want to be the first to tell! and stockholders. if 
No honied hymn in his honor, this revealing 412-page book These are but a few of the varied angles from which the 
brings you a series of rich reminiscences of men presently _— author directs his piercing candid camera at Ford. ve 
or past members of the Ford hierarchy written by the emi- Th a he eae 00) 
nently qualified Detroit newspaperman Bill Richards, who e result—a vivid picture that'll hit you between the es 
began his association with Ford 30 years ago as a reporter! nee we carve Bod —— a of an 8 — dis Fm 
: st. roull race trom chapter to chapter to se 
You'll meet Henry Ford as a full-blown personality from finally see the real Henry Ford emerge — the supreme BOSS # re 
a variety of interesting angles. Richards “shoots” you with : . - . . 
- - - - of the greatest industrial empire ever conceived. It’s a superb ¥ Di 
rich, lusty fact-packed chapters on his: Mania for making ina dt demeail hich! L. inti , wh he N, 
bad men good; Campaign against the filthy weed; Relations d Porting CB & Rignly personal, timate plane 
with labor and unions; Devotion to old-fashioned dancing, eep understanding and insight but entirely free of whitewash | 
violin and Americana céllections, antique binges; Profit- No book in recent years will be so widely discussed in fp 
sharing plan; Peace Ship of World War I; Eating fads and business circles as “The Last Billionaire.” Be the first ingi@ yg 
Ford Hospital; Exploits into railroading and publishing; your business circle to read it. You'll be “quoting” it for® }, 
Business Lieutenants and their rise and fall; Relations with | months! Mail coupon now for your copy on publication date Jw 
of 
BE THE FIRST TO READ “THE LAST BILLIONAIRE” ; 
Koudsen, Pronk Tiiacensmith Charen 4." Brownell. Rey Pater, Hubert “Hertman, Peter 24 Fact-Packed Chapters . 
Bacites Clotrce We hice Heart Bencer, the Lelonds, Wililom B Sivet, Williom B. Meyo, 412 Revealing Pages 









Charles EB. Sorenson, Fred Black, John R. Lee, Charles Hartner, Lawrence P. Sheldrick, Ernest 
ied Harry H. Bennett, William John Cameron and other Ford big-wigs who quit or were 
e 


Mail Coupon Below on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


FORBES BOOK DEPARTMENT 2-1 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Rush me new book on Henry Ford “The Last Billionaire’ by William C. Richards 
on publication. I understand that I may return “The Lest Billionsire” within 10 
days for refund or cancellation if it does not satisfy. 


Enclosed is 5 nt in full. () 1 will 75 
po ae + hig A pm add 8c for Sales Tes) pep $8 
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CHECK HERE [— IF YOU WISH TO BE NOTIFIED IN ADVANCE OF 
PUBLICATION OF OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 















non share and sold at a high of 
I, or a Price Earnings Ratio of 
721. Du Pont earned $7.25 per com- 
"gon share in 1937 and sold at a high 
| of 18014, or a Price Earnings Ratio 
of 25; in 1946 at a Price Earnings 
Ratio of 24. 

Thus, it is desirable to know the 
estimated earnings of companies, and 
the Price Earnings Ratios which have 
prevailed in previous periods of pros- 
perity. This gives us hypothetical goals 
to watch for. 

Our Ratio Lines will give us clues 
to the point at which the earnings pull 
may cease being the dominant price 
making force. This is a guide to in- 
vestigation of the other relevant fac- 















































$3.75 F tors. 
But once the Main Trend turns 
nd down, all of our tentative price goals 


must be abandoned, for Earnings can 
express themselves effectively as an 
upward force only while the Main 
Trend is up. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed as a 
service to Forses readers. Address your 
request, by number, to: Subscriber Service 
Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


424, Wuar’s Your Wace Do.iar Wortn?: 





sed in Informative brochure showing that the true 
rst NW® value of today’s wage dollar is determined 
= by management's effectiveness in winning 
n 


worker co-operation. A step-by-step survey 
of the basic approach needed to achieve 
this goal, this is a text-book in miniature 
designed to show how “free enterprise” can 
be “sold” to the working men of America. 


425. A Berrer Prace to Work: Note- 
worthy contribution to the important sub- 
ject of industrial hygiene. Cites some of the 
hurdles in the path of making effective to- 
day’s hygiene knowledge in industry, gives 
_ practical tips on how to overcome 


426. Lasor RELATIONS AND Propuctivity: 
A noted industrialist, viewing productivity 
as a “function”. of morale, stresses the in- 
terdependence of labor and management in 
the field of industrial relations. He dis- 
cusses some of the problems facing the 
average labor leader, analyzes their effects 
upon corporate management in the conduct 
of negotiations. 


427. Om ror THE Future: Dealing with 
the question of whether or not the U. S. 
faces both an immediate and long-term 
of petroleum, an expert sheds 
light on the subject from the consumer 
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Ce nal Paretts Mean ks 
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angle. He analyzes some of the principal 
forces at work in the industry, projec’s 
them into the future. 


428. 31¢: Working from the thesis that 
the’ average American cpends three and 
three-quarters months out of the year work- 
ing for the Government, this provocative 
booklet reveals how government expendi- 
tures have been mounting over the years, 
points out the effect of this development in 
our every-day lives. Also surveys the in- 
creasing power and size of government. 


429. More Housine at Less Cost: Thor- 


ough, impartial study of the factors block- 
ing the extensive building of reasonably 
priced homes. Also contains a series of 
practical recommendations as to how exist- 
ing restrictions which impede the securing 
of the economies of modern production 
methods for this industry can be removed, 


430. An AgERonauTica oF Am EXPREss, 
Fascinating brochure containing reproduc- 
tions of prints and drawings showing early 
conceptions of air travel and cargo by air, 
plus later photographs illustrating how to- 
day’s Air Express service came into being. 











gain. 


“being sold.” 


prospect. 





















When you as an investor reach a point in your ex- 
perience where you have a specific program, you have 
accomplished an objective which is never attained by 
many men who employ capital in the stock market. 


A specific program well understood and factually based 
probably can contribute more peace of mind—and results— 
than any other factor incidental to employment of funds, 
\ with the knowledge of risk, but the objective of substantial 


This organization makes a factual computation of the Dollar-value Gains 
recorded by stocks which advance on the day, and are thus assumed to 
show the effects of “being bought”; and of Dollar-value Losses given up 
by stocks which decline, and are thus assumed to show the effects of 
This tabulation is made daily, on all round-lot active issues 
traded on The New York Stock Exchange. We provide factually computed 
Gain and Loss Indexes on 450 stocks. 


The objective—of measuring the comparative strength of Buying and 


Selling—is to help you judge probable turning points in market-trends. 


The objective of the Gain and Loss Index Analysis is to help you— 
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) 1. Segregate sluggish issues—thus minimizing the possibility 
) of tying up capital in slow movers; 

2. Indentify dividend-paying stocks which the facts indicate 
) should outperform others of comparable investment quality; 

3. Select fast-moving speculative issues which appear to afford 
) outstanding appreciation possibilities; 

) 4. Select issues which appear particularly desirable for short 
\ sales when timing information indicates a down-trend is in 
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This work does not make possible infallible judgment. It has its limita- 
tions. But an increasing number of investors who prefer facts to opinions 
appear to find it of substantial help. 


To determine whether or not you can use this factual information to 
_ supplement your own market judgment in the period ahead, on your re- 
quest, we shall be pleased to send you: 


Our Current Report, and—An explanatory book, “Trend Appreciation 
Profits.” This book explains the analysis thoroughly, discusses a closely 
integrated, specific program of employing the results of this analysis in 
managing your account with the objective of avoiding capital-shrinking 
declines & profiting consistently from market advances of consequence. 

SSSR SSSESESESEESSSKESSRRHSSKEAESSRSEREEEEESEEEEESESEReSe 


Can You Use This Plan 
in Your 1948 Market Program ? 
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= Mansfield Mills Co. Larchmont, N. Y. Send me your current report 

: F-87 and Trend Appreciation Profits. I enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred 
Stock 4.88% Series 
Dividend No. 1 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of an 
initial dividend of 25.42 cents 
per share on the Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 4.88% Series, 
payable February 29,:1948 to 
stockholders of record on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1948. 
O. V. SHOWERS 
Secretary 
January 9, 1948 























LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


FACTORIES 
YOUNGSTOWN ee CONSHOHOCKEN 
DIVISIONS 
REPUBLIC RUBBER 
Youngstown, Ohio 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable February 2, 
1948, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 22, 
1948. Books will not be closed, 


A. $. POUCHOT 
Jan. 7, 1948 Treasurer 








Bcxnoun 


CARBON COMPANY 


One -Hundred and Fifth 
Comsecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1948 to 


stockholders of record February 13, 
1948, at 3 P. M. 





GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 

Common Stock 
No. 52, 15¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1948, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1948. 





Dare Paaxer 


January 8, 1948 Secretary 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Record Business Ahead For 7 


Building Supply Companies 


AREFUL selection will be the key 
C to investment success in 1948. 

Rather than buy stocks indis- 
criminately, one should concentrate on 
industries and companies with better- 
than-average earnings prospects. 

One of the best situated industries 
at this time is the building supply 
business. 

1948 will be the biggest year in the 


By W. C. HANSON 


Even this magnitude of new cop 
struction would hardly fill the pent-up 
need for new housing which is still 9 
acute throughout the country. While 
building activity has been steadily 


rising since 1944, and showed a sharp 


spurt in 1946-47, the rate of progres 
has thus far failed to keep pace with 
the actual needs. 

All of which suggests a busy and 





Financlel Background of Selected Building Stocks 


—EARNINGS PER SHARE— 


Annual Aver. Est. First Dividend | nel Recent 

1936-190 Est. 1947 Halfof 1948 1947 1947-1948 Price 
American Radiator... $0.46 1.75 1.50 1,00 17-11% a} 
Armstrong Cork .... 2.99 6.00 3.50 2.60 55 -38% % 
| eee 1,14 6.50a 5.00b 1.12% 325%-19% SC, 26 
Certain-Teed ....... 0.49d 3.45 2.00 0.60 21%-11% 16 
SE cenccneeues 1.73 6.00 3.20 1.50 3914-24 33 
Johns-Manville ..... 151 3.25 2.10 t 4644-37 40 
Lone Star Cement.. 3.37 6.50 3.50 4.25 79%4-58% 67 
National Gypsum .. 0.70 2.90 2.00 0.75 251%4-14% 18 
Paraffine Cos. ...... 2.76 6.41* 7.00** 3.00 7914-58% 76 





(a) Fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1947. (b) 8 months ending June 30, 1948. (d) Deficit. 
*Actual earnings, for fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. **Estimated for current fiscal year. 


tPaid $0.75 on old stock, $1.15 on new. 





history of the building industry, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce and the Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics. This opinion is also shared by 
many recognized private authorities. 

Construction volume this year is ex- 
pected to reach a new peak of $15.2 
billion, about 20% over the 1947 total 
of $12.6 billion. Authorities predict 
that between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
new homes will be erected this year, 
in addition to a fairly substantial 
volume of commercial and industrial 
construction. 

These prospects are based on a com- 
bination of new and more favorable 
circumstances, 

Building costs are gradually stabil- 
izing, materials are becoming more 
abundant, and no very serious labor 
troubles loom. 














W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and business 


consultant, has written extensively in the 
field of finance. 


prosperous time for the building ma- 
terial suppliers. Last year was a very 
satisfactory period for most of the 
companies in this field, but 194 
promises to be still better. 

As the accompanying table shows, 
estimated per share earnings for the 
first half of the new year indicate 
marked improvement over 1947 results. 

(It is still early to forecast full-year 
profits.) 

It will also be seen that 1947 and 
1948 showings are well above average 
earnings for the 1936-40 period. 

As many different products are used 
in construction, a wide variety of pro- 
ducers exist. The companies li 
below are prominent in their respec 
tive fields. 


AMERICAN RapiaToR— A leading 
radiator and heating equipment maker, 
company’s sales and earnings sho 
a sharp increase in the late months 
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7 Progres On 
‘GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
by Norman Shidle—Today! 



























































































































128 Pages « Size: 6" x 9” « Cloth Binding 
OU’LL FIND that almost every one of 
the 61 commonsense essays in this hand- 

somely bound volume has a personal ap- 

plication to business problems you face 








They shed light on these two currently 
critical American problems: 
1. Getting individualists to work together. 
2 Keeping organization a tool for men to 
use in getting things done; preventing 
it from being a flypaper across path to 
action. 
The following chapters typify the helpful 
nature of the material: “How to Praise,” 
“Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 
Write,” “Putting Ideas To Work,” “How To 
Recognition,” “The Paradox of Suc- 
cess,” “The Truth About Security,” “The 
Reality of Intangibles,” “How To Profit 
Meetings,” “How To Make Confer- 
ences Click,” etc. 
Recommended by The Executive Book Club: 
A compendium of highly instructive essays 
o human relations—each of which has & 
personal and definite application to business 
problems. Mental stimuli and food for 
thought to the thinking businessman.” 
price has purposely been kept low, only 
use you'll want to place this fruit- 
ful book in the hands of all of your super- 
Visory personnel. 


Send for Your Copy Today! 
_ Start Using It At Once! 


8. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING Co., INC, 
| 12 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 2-1 


mail me prepaid copy of Norman Shidie’s 
new book “Getting Along With Others In Business.” 
yp te $2 CI will pay $2 when billed 
Un N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax) 
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Dividend teday yields over 6%, with 
excellent appreciation prospects. 

ARMSTRONG CorK — Leading lino- 
leum maker, with well-established 
earning power. Favored by prospects 
of large replacement demand from 
home, office, and institutional users as 
well as new building needs. Has fairly 
good appreciation prospects. 

CELOTEX—Appears modestly valued 
in relation to estimated earnings. Is 
attracting increasing support. 

CERTAIN-TEED — Primarily a bene- 
ficiary of new building, although repair 
and renovation business is also im- 
portant. Somewhat speculative, but 
should move higher. 

FLINTKOTE — Has a strong position 
in the building materials field. Yield- 
ing over 6%, it has good appreciation 
prospects. 

JoHNs-MANVILLE — Big, aggressive 
organization, making a variety of 
building materials. Should be promi- 
nent in any general advance in build- 
ing shares group. | 

Lone STtaR CEMENT—Heavy demand 
for cement is expected for several 
years from residential, commercial and 
foreign customers. Has good chances 
for further appreciation. 

NaTIONAL GypsuM—Comparatively 
low priced, it has good chances of 
showing percentage gains. 

PARAFFINE CoMPANIES—Has excel- 
lent earnings and dividend back- 
ground. Soon to be split 3-for-1, which 
will broaden its market support. 


* 


Congratulations 


Crawford H. Greenewalt, elected 
president of E. I du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., succeeding Walter S. Carpenter, 
Jr., elevated to chairman of the board, 
following retirement of Lammot du 
Pont from the latter post. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., elected 
chairman and chief executive officer; 
Lee R. Jackson, elected president, of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Oliver M. Whipple, appointed finan- 
cial vice-president of Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York. 

Thomas A. Kennally, appointed vice- 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent; and James H. Carmine, ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of dis- 
tribution, of Philco Corp. 

John P. Stevens, Jr., president of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., elected a director 
of American Brake Shoe Co. 





A NEW LOOK 
INSIDE 
THE MARKET! 


Using a technical microscope on 
Volume, Issues Traded, Ad- 
vances, Declines, New Highs and 
New Lows, Odd Lot and “Pro- 
fessional” Trading. 





Unique graphs x-ray changes in 
market trend, market tops and 
bottoms, hidden strength or 
weakness. 

Not a"tip" sheet. No secret indexes. 
Get-acquainted offer: mail $5 ° 
with this Ad for “A New Look 
Inside the Market”; 1945-46-47 
weekly graphs, in three colors; 
1947 daily graphs; current re- 
vised 1948 graphs. The $5 may 
be applied toward subscription. 


MARKET X-RAY 


P.O. BOX 986, G.P.O. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. F 




















PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
Common Stock Dividend — 
No. 18 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 16, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 23, 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


January 15, 1948 

















Burroughs 


187th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 

A dividend of fifteen cents ($.15) a share 
has been declared upon the stock of Bur- 
ROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Day- 
able March 10, 1948, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business January 30, 
1948. 

Detroit, Michigan, 
January 14, 1948. 


S. F. HALL, 
Secretary 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 

















“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
Ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


‘ GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 8. E. 20TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 














Effect of Higher Interest Rates 
By HARRY D. COMER 








THE RICHARD D, WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 

, STOCKH MARKET 

: INSTRUCTION 

(Not an advisory service) 

. od in ene nga wal 

; Bie course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 

: tions In accordance with time- 
tested principles. 

Develops independent judgment 

Offers you a definite compre- 
hensive =~ of a“ eo 
ables oy your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIA tne. 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Your Dynamic Low-Price Stock List 
Plus 1948 Outlook for Stocks 

plus 6 weeks’ bulletin trial 

plus investment instruction sheet 
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HARDENING of interest rates has been 
under way since Spring of 1946. Re- 
cent boost in Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate is official recognition of 
trend. 

Many observers accept this as harb- 
inger of business depression. However, 
it is easy to over-emphasize importance 
of higher rediscount rate, and of inter- 
est rates in general. 

True, there had been no increase in 
rediscount rate since Roosevelt’s first, 
inauguration in March, 1933. How- 
ever, recent rise of 44% was smallest 
in history. Interest rates are still low. 

Rising rates are evidence of infla- 

tion, as demand for borrowing is 
spurred by higher prices. 
In 1920s, a long time elapsed be- 
tween initial boost in rediscount rate 
(Spring of 1925) and depression of 
1930s. A 6% rate in 1929 finally 
checked inflation in stock market and 
ushered in drastic deflation. 

Only other time rediscount rate was 
used to start deflation was in 1919- 
1921, when about two years elapsed 
between first boost in rediscount rate 
and collapse in price structure. 

Our “money managers” are fully 
aware of dangers involved in attempt- 
ing to halt present inflationary boom. 
Particularly in an election year are 
they likely to move cautiously. 

Under present conditions, with huge 





unsatisfied demand in many fields, 


- 


higher interest rates can easily be ab- 
sorbed or passed on. 

How often do we hear the statement 
that business is “pricing itself out of 
the market”? Such declarations may 
reveal misunderstanding of functions 
of the price-system. 

As prices advance, competing buyers 
are shut out of the market, as price 
exercises its “rationing” function. 

However, the fact that a price can 
rise in a free market proves that svf- 
ficient buyers are on hand despite such 
rise. What really happens is that new 
buyers (higher bidders) are pricing 
themselves into the market. 

Strong year-end rally in Dow-Jones 
Railroad stock average was not dupli- 
cated by. Industrial group. Since then, 
latter has returned to December low. 
However, Rails thus far show good 
clearance over December bottom, sug: 
gesting that general list will hold. 

Proposals that “excess profits” tax 
ation be re-imposed on corporations 
will doubtless be rejected by Congress. 

Investment sentiment will be helped 
by evidence that wartime burden of 
individual income taxes will soon be 
lightened. 


Aircraft stocks seem to be turning ¢ 


the corner, led by United Aircraft and 
Boeing Airplane. Motion Pictures may 
soon reverse their long downtrend. 


Loew’s and Paramount Pictures seem 


well deflated. 
‘ FORBES 
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would regard any decline in the 

stock market from here on as the 
final phase of the bear market, rather 

its beginning. 

Do not forget that the decline started 
in the Spring and Summer of 1946. 
Since then, many stocks have declined 
a great deal, such as Montgomery 
Ward from 104 to 49; Loew’s from 42 
to 16; Glenn Martin from 46 to 14; 
Pennsylvania Railroad from 47 to 15. 
’ Because of the rising trend of money 
rates, the most vulnerable stocks at 

sent are the so-called “blue-chips,” 
in the cases where the yields are not 
high enough compared with the yields 

» leading preferred stocks, unless di- 
vidend increases are strongly in pros- 
pect. I mentioned some of these stocks 
in my previous article here. 

My estimate of the position of the 
various groups: 

AcRICULTURAL EQuIPMENT: On earn- 

gs outlook, Allis-Chalmers looks 
cheapest. Others not yet in buying 
one. 

Automotive: General Motors, 52- 
50; Chrysler, in the low 50s; Midland 
Steel Products, in the middle 30s; 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze, in the 
middle 20s; Nash, 15. 


Aviation: Airplane manufacturing 
stocks now in buying zone: Glenn Mar- 
tin, Consolidated Vultee, United Air- 
craft. | see no basis for buying air- 


plines yet. 


Burtpinc: It will take a long time 


po make up shortage of buildings of 


all kinds. Crane, in high 20s; National 
Gypsum, around 15; American Radi- 
ator, at present prices and on a scale 
down; Blaw-Knox, 14 to 10; Otis Ele- 
vator in the middle 20s. I prefer these 
stocks at prices named. 


CuemicaLs: Too high. 


ELECTRICAL AND Rapio: Prefer Gen- 
etal Electric in the low 30s, Radio 


orp. on a scale down, Philco around 


7. Long-range outlook for television 


excellent. These companies are lead- 
tts in this field. 
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Outlook for Various Groups. 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


| Financtyc Companies: Commercial 
in the middle 30s is my prefer- 


Would wait before buying bank 
stocks, 


Foop Processors AND STORES: 
Would avoid for time being. 


LEATHER AND SHOES: Avoid for the 
present. 


MERCHANDSING (retail stores) : Mont- 
gomery Ward around 45 should be one 
of best. This group should level off 
about 10 to 15% under last year’s 
lows. 


MINING (copper): My selections: 
Anaconda around $30, Kennecott in 
the low 40s, Am. Metal around 25, 
Am. Smelting 50 to 45. 


OFFICE MACHINERY AND PAPER, 


‘PrinTING: Avoid. Nat. Cash Register 


appears best, in, say, the middle 30s. 


Oris: Low-priced issues should not 
decline very much. 


RaILRoaDs: Pennsylvania, 17 to 15, 
appears best. Has good speculative 
possibilities. 

Rat Equipments: Should not de- 
cline very much. Preferences: Am. 
Steel Foundry in the middle 20s; Am. 
Car & Foundry in the middle 30s; Pull- 
man in the 40s. 


Russers: Prefer U. S. Rubber and 
Goodyear, 35 to 40. 


STEELS: Prefer Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, in the high 60s; Gen. Refrac- 


tories in low 20s. 
Sucars: Avoid. 


TEXTILES: Avoid. 


Topaccos: General Cigar around 
20, Reynolds Tobacco in the middle 
30s, are my selections. 


Utitities: Should be within 10 to 
15% of bottom. Rate increases likely. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND MACHINERY: 
Bullard under 15; -Cincinnati Milling 
Machine, 20 to 18; Fairbanks Morse 
in the middle 40s; Foster-Wheeler in 
the middle 20s. 


Movies: Loew’s, around 15; Twen- 
tieth-Century Fox, 18 to 16; Para- 
mount, 18 to 16; Columbia, around 10. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





In our ae of January 2 a timely die 
cussion of divergences was presented. We 
inted out that the bottom divergence of 
t May was followed by an advance of 
points, and the suggestion was 
made that the current situation had the 
hall-mark of a topside divergence. Tem 
porary abandonment of trading longs was 
advised for January 2, 3 and 5S. 
Weeks ago we cyclically computed the 
current month as a y, or distribu 
tion, to be followed by a p plunge 
after a minor rally. 
Important to investors and traders is 
the knowledge of when this sharp dip 
should come and when it is likely to 
terminate, 
OF INTEREST TO COMMODITY 
OPERATORS IS THE FACT THAT 
THESE SAME CYCLICAL PHE- 
NOMENA CALL FOR A VIGOROUS 
BREAK IN COTTON AND MANY 
OF THE GRAINS. 


New readers only may have copies of 
our recent letters giving important 
time information and specific trading 
advices, together with latest Bulletin 
and next 4 issues, on receipt $] 
6 GMD cc ccccccctccecceces 
NOTE: Accounts should be placed in a 
position to take advantage of the dynamic 
rise in stock prices which will soon have 
its inception. 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service.... $55 T] 


One year’s service..... $100 [] 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-21, Springfield 3, Mass. 
B88) 2) S|) 2) 
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Experts Favor 


for New Advance 


An UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 


Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
—— obtainable from no 
other source. é; 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-51 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass. 
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FORBES is Tops 
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...on the Business of Life 


As long as we can keep our inter- 
national relations in the realm of con- 
ference rather than open conflict, we 
are giving truth more time to vindicate 
itself. And what we ourselves need is 
more faith in the power of truth. 

—Rawpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Not failure, but low aim, is a crime. 
—Ernest HotMEs. 


A grudge is too heavy a load for 
any man to Carry. 


—Henry F. HEnricu: 


A liberal is a man who is willing to 
spend somebody else’s money. 
—CarTER GLass. 


When you make a mistake, don’t 
look back at it long. Take the reason 
of the thing inte your mind, and then 
look forward. Mistakes are lessons of 
wisdom. The past cannot be changed. 
The future is yet in your power. 

—Hucu Waite. 


Only actions give life strength; only 
moderation gives it charm. 
—RICHTER. 


The philosophy which affects to 
teach us a contempt of money does not 
run very deep. —Henry Tayior. 


Borrow trouble for yourself, if that’s 
your nature, but don’t lend it to your 
i rs. —Rupyarp KIPLING. 


How happy the station which every 
moment furnishes opportunities of 
doing good to thousands! How dan- 

gerous that which every moment ex- 
' poses to the injuring of millions! 

—BRUYERE. 


He whose first emotion, on the view 
of an excellent work, is to undervalue 
or depreciate it, will never have one 
of his own to show. —AIKIN. 


In all differences consider that both 
you and your opponent or enemy are 
mortal, and that ere long your very 
memories will be extinguished. 

—AUREL. 
34 


The true grandeur of nations is in 
those qualities which constitute the 
greatness of the individual. 

—C. SUMNER. 


He that thinks he can afford to be 
negligent, is net far from being poor. 
—JOHNSON. 


The great happiness of life, I find, 
after all, to consist in the regular dis- 
charge of some mechanical duty. 

—ScHILLER. 


How little man is; yet, in his own 
mind, how great! He is lord and 
master of all things, yet scarce can 
command anything. He is given free- 
dom of his will; but wherefore? Was 
it but to torment and perplex him the 
more? How little avails this freedom, 
if the objects he is to act upon. be not 
as much disposed to obey as he is to 
command! —BurRKE. 


Reading and conversation may fur- 
nish us with many ideas of men and 
things, yet it is our own meditation 
that must form our judgment. 

—Watts. 


Lives of great men all remind us, we 
can make our lives sublime. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


There is merit without elevation, 
but there is no elevation without some 
merit. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


An ounce of mirth is worth a pound 
of sorrow. —BAaxtTER. 
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A Text 


And if a man also strive for 


masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive 
lawfully. 


—II Timotny 2:5 


Sent in by J. A. Brennan, Chicago, 
Ill. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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sciously. We think about—and 
worry about—our material inyey, 
ments, such as those that we make in 
stocks, bonds, and real estate, There 
are other investments, however, tha 
cause us no worry because they so feed 
the mind and heart and even contribut: 
to the health and vigor of the body, 
These are the investments that we 
make in happiness, that keep spreading 
out from our own area without limits, 
Investments in beauty, in kindness, in 
the thoughts of others that constantly 
inspire and enrich us, in the earth’; 
wonders and mysteries, in friends, in 
the appreciation of great art and music, 
and in religious contemplation. These 
are the investments that keep increas. 
ing in value, and which never depre. 
ciate. —GEORGE MATTHEW Apaws, 
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Men often hate what they really 
love. —Parks Cousins, 


There is no such thing as human 
superiority. 
—Gen. Dwicut D. EIsennower. 


Every young man would do well to 
remember that all successful business 
stands on the foundation of morality. 

—H. W. BEeecuer. 


A good name is seldom regained. 
When character is gone, all is gone, 
and one of the richest jewels of life is 
lost forever. —J. Hawes. 


Earnestness is enthusiasm tempered 
by reason. —PASsCAL. 


He is happy whose circumstances 
suit his temper; but he is more excel- 
lent who can suit his temper to any 
circumstances. —Hume. 


The great end of education is to 
discipline rather than to furnish the 
mind; to train it to the use of its own 
powers, rather than fill it with the 
accumulation of others. 

—Tyron EpWwarbs. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more 
of either than they know, how to usé 

—JOHNSON, 
* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price % 
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Theyre making Mayonnaise 
ina bullet factory now 














Yes—and cane-bottom chairs in ordnance 


plants, farm implements in tank arsenals 


YOU MAY EASILY ADAPT AVAILABLE SURPLUS 
PROPERTIES TO YOUR NEEDS 

Hundreds of industrial executives and proprietors of 

smaller businesses have already solved their plant 

relocation or expansion problems by purchase or 

lease of Government-owned properties. 

There still are hundreds more of good, usable, 
strategically-located properties available for you to 
bid on now. Small-town plants in the South, big-city 
establishments in the Midwest, land and_ buildings 
on Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. 

You can forget what these plants were originally 
designed and built to produce, in most cases. They 
can be readily and economically adapted to almost 
any kind of general manufacturing—usually with 
minimum structural changes. 

Send for your copy of the new Plantfinder. Consider 
the advantages of the many properties it lists and de- 
scribes. Then phone, wire or write our nearest Field 
Office for further information—or for an appointment 


to inspect facilities that may meet your requirements. 


936-6 


bad 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





ROOM 1402, ‘‘I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Feld Offices: Atlanta - Birmingham * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit + Grand Prairie, Texas ° Helena ° Jacksonville * Kansas City, Missouri ° Little Rock 
les Angeles * Louisville « Minneapolis * Nashville * New Orleans * New York * Omaha ° Philadelphia 
Portland + Richmond * St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Antonio * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane * Tulsa 





NEW PLANTFINDER — 


FREE ... Describes immedi- 
ately available properties — in- 
dexed, cross-indexed for your 
convenience. Write for free copy 

~to the address listed below, on 
your company letterhead, please. 
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Imagination creates a super finish 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
eae 


Demonstrating smoothness of Superfinish, developed by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


A mirror that reflects more miles! 


The “mirror” in this picture is tough 
steel—Superfinished. 

It’s really mirror-smooth . . . when 
that engineer runs a needle across its 
surface, even his medical stethoscope 
doesn’t detect the slightest scratch. 

That Superfinish method, used on 
many vital moving parts of our cars, 
successfully cuts down what used to 
be considered “normal” wear! 

It was developed by Chrysler pro- 
duction experts seeking a new and 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & industrial Engines 


finer metal-finishing process. In those 
days, certain car parts lasted longer 
when hand-finished than when fin- 
ished by the best factory methods. 
Could they invent a machine that 
would duplicate or improve on slow 
hand work without its high cost? 
They could and did. And the re- 
sult is Superfinish—a method of fin- 
ishing metal far more smoothly than 
ever before possible. Vital parts of 
all Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Chrysler cars are Superfinished today. 
These cars are quieter, perform better, 
because Superfinish allows closer fit) 
and better lubrication of parts. Weat 
is cut to a minimum. A few seconds> 
of Superfinishing can mean many extra” 
months of trouble-free operation fot 
your car’s moving parts. : 
This great development is another | 
example of how we apply practical 
imagination to make our cars the 
most advanced of all—year after yeat 


CORPORATION. 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Cycleweld 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 





